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HISTORICAL BASES OF ROME’S CONFLICT 
WITH FREEMASONRY'’ 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE 


The Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 


The bull Jn Laminenti Apostolatus Specula of April 28, 
1738, by which Clement XII inaugurated the long series of 
papal denunciations of Freemasonry,” was issued virtually with- 
out warning and without much apparent provocation. Such was 
not the case with the Unigenitus of 1713 or the Dominus ac 
Redemptor noster of 1773, affecting Jansenists and Jesuits, for 
both movements had for years before their proscription oc- 
casioned violent controversy not only theological but political. 
Today the Unigenitus is the gravestone of a dead issue, while 
the Jesuit order was reinstituted in 1815. But the anti-Masonic 
Bull of 1738 has proven to be the progenitor of increasingly 
severe anathemas over two centuries, and the persecutions and 
the political conflicts to which it gave the impetus show little 
abatement.” Rome’s sudden charge of secret heresy and po- 
litical sedition against a movement which theretofore had been 
planned and conducted with a view to avoiding, indeed even to 
reconciling political and theological animus, served to create, 
wherever the proscriptions enjoined by the Bull were executed, 
the anti-clerical and revolutionary features objected to! What 
else could have been expected from the ensuing persecutions, 
which brought imprisonment, confiscation, exile, and often 
1 Presidential address read at the meeting of the Society on December 28, 1939. 


(The writer is not a Mason). 

2 For text of the Bull, see Magnum Bullarium Romanum, xxiv (1859), 366. 
English translation in Mackey, Encyclopedia of Freemasonry (New York, 1929), 
II, 864. It will be discussed in detail later in this paper. 

3 E. Lennhoff, The Freemasons (New York, 1934), part III, chap. I; G. Michon, 
Les Documents Pontificaux sur la Démocratie et la Societé moderne (Paris, 
1928), gives texts of the bulls of Leo XII (1826), Pius IX (1846) and Leo 
XIII (1884). Digests and quotations may be found in A. Singer, Der Kampf 
Roms gegen die Freimaurereit (Leipzig, 1925). Though almost every pope since 
Clement XII has given utterance to his disapproval of Freemasonry, none has 
used more extreme language than Leo XIIT in Humanum genus, as was pointed 
out by Albert Pike in his Reply to Leo XIII and Humanum Genus (New York, 
reprint of 1930). 
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martyrdom to multitudes of Freemasons in the eighteenth 
century?’ And how ironical that fate was for a movement 
whose original purpose was to unite men of all faiths, values, 
and classes in a spiritual, moral, and cultural brotherhood, and 
whose record, prior to the Bull, was one of unprecedented sec- 
tarian fraternity. But with the publication of the Bull and 
the suffering at the hands of the Inquisition and the secular 
arm which it instigated, there began a virtual crusade, such as 
had been directed previously against Saracens, Cathari, Hus- 
sites, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Socinians, and Huguenots; and 
this crusade continues, with the connivance of Catholic Fascists, 
to this day.” 

In view of the sorrowful consequences, not only past but 
continuing, of this long conflict, it would seem that a good deal 
of attention should have been paid to its causes and conse- 
quences by secular historians as well as those of Masonry 
and of the Catholic church. For not only did Clement XII 
and his successor, Benedict XIV, impugn the Freemasons for 
heterodox principles and obnoxious secrecy, but the infant 
fraternity was also accused of fomenting civil discord and en- 
dangering the peace of states." Was this accusation just? Con- 
sidering the fateful consequences of the stigma, for the course 
of political revolution in the next century and a half one might 
expect that antecedent facts would have had a thorough exam- 
ination at the hands of British and European secular historians. 
Not so, however!’ It is equally surprising that historians of 
religion have paid so little attention to the facts and forms of 
heresy of which the pope accused the fraternity. These heresies 
all refer back to the principle of religious tolerance, which 
Clement XIT viewed quite erroneously as indifferentism; yet not 
one reputable historian of that subject has given the question 
consideration, despite the magnitude of the influence and the 
4 The record of these persecutions after the Bull of 1738, and that of Benedict 

XIV (Providas, 1751), is given in Singer Der Kampf. 
5 For the modern situation, see Ossian Lang, Freemasonry under fire in Continental 
Europe (New York, 1927); Lennhoff, The Freemasons, part II, chap. X, XII. 
6 In Eminenti (1738): ‘‘gravissima damna quae ut plurimum ex huiusmodi 
societatibus seu conventiculis nedum temporalis republicae tranquillitati verum 
etiam spirituali animarum saluti inferuntur.’’ 
Cf. Lecky, Macaulay, Leadam, et. al., as well as the historians of the Jacobite 
rebels and the Stuart pretenders, e. g., F. W. Head, The Fallen Stuarts (1901). 
French historians of the Revolution, such as Mathiaz, Cochin, See, et. al., have 


explored their field more thoroughly, and B. Fay’s work, Revolution and Free- 
masonry (Boston, 1935), is a convenient summary. 


“I 
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persistency of support which the worldwide Masonic fraternity 
has rendered religious tolerance for two centuries.° 


Another aspect of the controversy that has escaped due 
consideration at the hands of the historians is the fact that 
in 1738 European Freemasonry was divided into two allegi- 
ances, the first centering in the Grand Lodge of London, which 
was logically pro-Whig and Hanoverian; the other Scotch 
Jacobite, consequently in working alliance with the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Political agitation came naturally to these 
Jacobite lodges, although such was the strength of the Wal- 
pole-Fleury peace diplomacy that the Jacobites’ intrigues failed 
to embroil France with Great Britain. It is apparent in the 
evidence that these Continental affiliates of the London Grand 
Lodge which were founded by Englishmen or by Anglophiles 
held fast to the cardinal principles of the Revival—abstention 
from religious and political controversy in the lodges.’® In fact, 
it is likely that the whole complicated structure of the chivalric 
degrees developed in France because the Grand Lodge of Lon- 
don refused to compromise with the sectarian and_ political 
partisanship of the Scotch-Jacobite tendencies. Since in 1737 
and 1738 the issue was in its most critical stage, in both France 
and in Italy, it would be interesting to know if the pope, in con- 
demning Freemasonry in general, was aware that his imputa- 
tion of political agitation applied chiefly to the machinations 
and the principles of his own protégés. 


The specific problems on which I shall seek to shed light are, 
therefore, these: (1) Was Pope Clement’s anathema against 
Freemasonry as a source of political unrest justified by actual of- 
fences? (2) Did political considerations unduly influence the 


8 Cf. F. Ruffini, Religious Liberty (New York, 1912); J. M. Robertson, Short 
Flistory of the Freedom of Thought (New York, 1906). 
9 The Grand Lodges of York and Ireland, though independent of London, were 
practically of its spirit and were not Jacobite. 
The Book of Constitutions (London, 1723) is basic for the Revival. It contained 
several strict injunctions against political and theological controversy in the 
Lodges, e. g., Article VI: ‘‘And if the ancient kings and princes have always 
been disposed to protect the members of the corporation, it is that in the ful- 
fillment of their duties and contrary to the accusations of their adversaries they 
are ever distinguished by their quiet and their loyalty and by the care which 
they have taken to preserve the honor of their fraternity, which peace has ever 
prospered.’’ . . . “Avoid especially controversies on religion, nationality and 
politics.’’ Also article II, ‘‘A Mason is a peaceable subject of the civil power 
. if a Brother should rebel against the state he is not to be countenanced 
in his rebellion, however he may be pitied as an unhappy man .. . though 
they cannot expel him from the Lodge.’’ 


1 
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condemnation? (3) Were Roman Catholic partisans of the 
Stuarts chiefly responsible for the alleged political plotting he 
therein proscribed? (4) Is the papacy responsible for pro- 
voking and perpetuating by unjustified persecution the anti- 
clerical animus with which Freemasonry has been associated 
during the great political revolutions in France, Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, and South America? 

At the outset of our investigation it appears advisable to 
sketch briefly the nature and status of Freemasonry as_ it 
emerged, about 1725, from the remarkable transformation and 
revival which took place in England between 1717 and 1725." 

The transformation of medieval craft masonry, usually 
called “operative” to distinguish it from the later “speculative” 
phase, had been taking place very gradually, since the Reforma- 
tion halted cathedral and abbey butiding on a grand scale, and 
the Renaissance had made brick construction fashionable. In 
addition, the humanist interest in all the ancient arts and sciences, 
especially astronomy, mathematics, and architecture had _ its 
mystical and philosophic as well as its practical side.  Anti- 
quarian reverence for Graeco-Roman religion fastened eagerly 
upon the mystery cults; then it expanded to include Druidism. 
Antiquarians with such tastes, in Scotland earlier than in 
England, but in both countries certainly by 1670, had been 
admitted as “speculative Masons” in such numbers to the im- 
memorial lodges of Freemasons (itinerant rural brotherhoods 
rather than urban guilds) that they frequently found them- 
selves in a majority, entrusted with the transmission of the 
craft secrets, i. e., the grip and sign and word of recognition 
for master masons, the work and rules of admitting apprentices 
to masterhood, the “Charges” concerning lodge (i. e., dormi- 
tory and chapter) piety and ethics, the traditional history of 
the craft, from Solomon, Hiram, and the Temple to the four 
martyred sculptors of Roman Christian times. Rosicrucianism, 
which was Italy’s and Germany’s contribution to this current, 
provided legends and symbolism particularly for the post-Chris- 
tian and early medieval period. Scotland in its turn furnished 
some ancient legends about the Knights Templar reconstitut- 
ing their chapters in Scotland after their proscription by King 


9 


11 See chapter by the present author on ‘‘The Religion of Early Freemasonry 
in the volume presented to Shirley Jackson Case, Environmental Factors in 
Christian History (Chicago, 1939). 
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Philip and Pope Clement in the early fourteenth century. By 
1690, this amazing amalgam of somewhat authentic but largely 
fabulous lore, the “alchemy of mysticism” as it has been termed, 
formed the “deposit of faith” upon which the speculative masons 
plied their wits and built an eclectic ritual. Was there ever 
such a metamorphosis of a manual trade and trade association ? 


Yet it was fated to undergo still further transformation 
before the processions of white-aproned masons, with golden 
trowels, levels, squares, compasses, etc., began to parade through 
the streets of London with a pomp and splendor fit to turn an 
Anglican or Roman prelate—or even a French king—green 
with envy. This further development took place in London, 
starting about the time of the death of Queen Anne, last of the 
Stuart monarchs, and the accession of the Hanoverian King 
George |. This event was a severe shock to the Stuart partisans 
of Scotland and Britain, as well as the Roman Catholics in both 
countries, who had hoped to see the Pretender James II] return 
to occupy his sister's throne. Great Britain was filled with 
rumors of Jacobite sedition and conspiracies, if not with the 
reality thereof—though the Stuart uprising of 1715-16 served 
to substantiate the rumor. Never has Great Britain found her- 
self in more serious cross currents. The advantages of 1089 
were in great peril—religious tolerance, public morality, national 
unity especialy. At the same time, science and_ religious 
rationalism were flourishing, the former as Newtonianism, the 
latter as Spinozism, Christian Deism (Locke, Clarke), Deism 
(Collins, Wollaston ). 


In these days there came to London, probably about 1712, 
a Scotch Presbyterian minister named James Anderson, who 
appears to have become a “‘speculative’ Mason in Scotland, and 
hence was fully aware of how Scotch Freemasonry was per- 
ineated by Jacobitism. He, however, as a Dissenter, was a loyal 
Whig: as an antiquarian he was deeply interested in legendary 
lore; as a divine he deplored the growing licentiousness of the 
upper classes. He seems to have conceived the project of using 
the Freemasonic tradition and secret lodge association as a 
means whereby, through the influence of a close, mystical, fra- 
ternal bond, the principles of religious tolerance, patriotic 
morale, and moral conduct could be saved and fostered, in an 
atmosphere of antiquarian interests and culture, secluded from 
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the altercations of theologians and politicians. Working quietly 
but astutely, he and his collaborators succeeded by 1717 in 
uniting in the Grand Lodge of London four moribund lodges 
of the city, thus initiating the Revival of ancient Freemasonry, 
though now in a wholly speculative form. 


From 1717 to 1719 or 1720 they proceeded in a_ very 
tentative fashion, but greater things were in store for their 
modest vision than they ever dreamed of. Sometime before 
1721 the movement, hitherto led by men of middle social rank 
but well-known as antiquarians or mathematicians, and as 
strong Whigs (1. e., predisposed to religious tolerance and 
limited monarchy principles) acquired the assistance of the Rev. 
Joseph Theophile Desaguliers, L.L.D., F.R.S., secretary of the 
Royal Society, protégé of Sir Isaac Newton, its president, 
chaplain to the Prince of Wales, and the fashionable publicist 
of the “new science” to the aristocracy through drawing room 
lectures and laboratory denjonstrations. This accomplished 
divine, greatly disturbed by the increasing religious skepticism 
and moral libertinism of the British aristocracy, took the lead 
in re-molding the rather sedate, reticent, and philosophic work 
of Anderson, Sayer, and Payne (who by 1722 retired from 
leadership) into the pretentious organization programmed in the 
Book of Constitutions of 1723. 


This work, which has proved to be one of the most unique 
and influential writings of modern religious history, contained 
the principles (“articles”) and discipline (“charges”) of the 
whole ensuing movement, and at once stamped Freemasonry 
as theologically a Christian Deist, but practically a non- 
sectarian and non-political body, whose primary objectives 
were (a) to oppose the growth of “stupid atheism” and 
“irreligious libertinism’” by (b) its members’ cultivation of 
‘soul-architecture under the eye of the Supreme Architect 
of the universe and by the aid of fraternal encouragement in 
(c) the study and practise of the cosmic laws, physical (i. e., 
a la Newton), and moral which were deemed identical; this 
common devotion and purpose resulting therefore in the utiliza- 
tion of Freemasonry as a “Center of Union” for men of all 
religious sects, political opinions, and cultural interests. Sec- 
tarian and partisan controversies were strictly barred from 
the lodge meetings, including both the ritual and the dinner 
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afterward. The ritual of the three Blue Lodge degrees was 
markedly religious, compiled partly from craft-masonic initia- 
tion ceremonies, Book of Common Prayer usages, Rosicrucian 
symbolism, and legends; the officialdom to about 1735 was 
strictly laic. Whether or not this massive and ingenious 
synthesis was due more to Anderson than to Desaguliers we 
have now no clear evidence. We do know, however, that the 
latter’s leadership after 1723 was uncontested and aggressive; 
that he enlisted in this expansion many of his Royal Society 
friends, including the great and wealthy Duke of Montague, 
and the vice-president of the Royal Society, Martin Foulkes; 
that he extended Masonry to the highest circles in the United 
Provinces (1731) and Paris (1735), and was largely respon- 
sible for the fact that by 1738 the Prince of Wales, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and the future Emperor Francis I, had been 
initiated into the fraternity. Considering its vast influence and 
growth since 1723, and the originality and audacity of the 
whole conception, one cannot but regard Desaguliers as one of 
the greatest religious leaders since the Reformation. 


By the logic of circumstances, the movement was orig- 
inated and developed by men in full sympathy with the Whig- 
Walpole-Hanoverian current in politics.” The Whigs, not the 
Tories or Jacobites, stood for religious tolerance. The Whigs, 
not the Tories, pursued a policy of political as well as religious 
peace and reconciliation up to Walpole’s fall in 1742. Only 
the Whigs, under Walpole’s leadership, would have protected 
the rise of this lay, Christian Deist, humanist movement, with 
its secret rituals of an unorthodox nature. These facts are 
to be borne in mind as we now pass to a view of the Jacobite 
efforts to wrest control of the London Grand Lodge from the 
Whigs, and failing this, to promote a chain of rival lodges in 
France and Italy dominated by the exiled Scotch adherents of 
the Stuart pretenders. 


That they had an ancestral title to do this, we have already 
noticed. Medieval craft-masonry continued its lodge life in 
Scotland even more vigorously than in England;’* side by side 


12 When in straitened circumstances later, Anderson was given a handsome present 
from Queen Caroline and Sir Robert Walpole. (A. Wolfstieg, Werden und Wesen 
der Freimaurerei, Pt. II, ch. IIT, 2). 

13 W. Begemann, Vorgeschichte und Anfiinge der Freimaurerei in Schottland 
(Berlin, 1914), Kap. 2, 3. 
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with it, however, there seem to have existed one or more chap- 
ters of the Crusade knighthoods, especially those of St. John 
of Jerusalem (the Hospitallers) and of the Templars, after the 
latter had been driven from France in 1307-12 A.D.; and of 
these lodges and chapters the kings of Scotland had been heads 
and protectors. Rosicrucianism, moreover, had penetrated to 

Scotland as well as to Britain by 1670 and contributed much 

of its symbolic and legendary features to the chapters as well 

as the Masonic lodges, which by 1690 had become largely 

“speculative,” perhaps more so in Scotland than in England." 

Jacobitism possessed much of this chapter and lodge life by 

1712, when the Scotch dominie Anderson became chaplain of 

the Freemason’s Guild in London. Anderson, always a staunch 

Whig and Hanoverian, may well have surmised the danger in 

these secret Jacobite lodges; it is certainly no coincidence that 

the effort to foster a Whig Freemasonry in London by the 
promotion of the Grand Lodge in 1717 just followed the un- 
successful Jacobite rising of the same year. Nor should we 
fail to note that Desaguliers’ zealous participation in the up- 
building of the Grand Lodge of London followed upon his 
stay in Edinburgh in 1720 after another unsuccessful Jacobite 
conspiracy of 1719. That the Whig coloring of this London 
development of Freemasonry was dreaded by the Scotch 

Jacobites, there is no doubt; the issue was forced by the dra- 

matic effort of the crypto-Jacobite Duke of Wharton (Lord 

Stanhope) to oust the Whig Desaguliers from his domination 

of the Grand Lodge in June, 1723.° The attempt failed; 

14 A. Lantoine, Histoire de la Franc-maconnerie Francaise (Paris, 1927), 9. For 
Rosierucian influence, G. Martin, Manuel d’Histoire de la Frane-maconneri¢ 
Francaise (Paris, 1934, 2 ed.), 7 ff. The History in The Constitutions of 
1723 recognizes this fact: ‘‘If it were expedient it could be made to appear 
that from this ancient fraternity the orders of warlike knights and _ religious, 
too, borrowed solemn usages.’’ 

15 L. Melville, The Life and Writings of Philip, Duke of Wharton (London, 1913), 
85 on. Wharton had been president of the ‘‘Hell Fire Club,’’ which was closed 
by royal proclamation in 1721. Thereupon a bill was introduced in Parliament 
for suppressing blasphemy and profaneness: ‘‘If any one speaks or writes 
against the Being of God, the divinity of Jesus Christ or the Holy: Ghost, or 
the doctrine of the Trinity ... or the truth of the Christian Religion and the 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ...’’ Wharton denied, in a strong 


speech, that he was a patron of blasphemy or an cnemy of religion. Un- 
doubtedly he was one of those skeptical peers and members of the Royal 


Society whom Desaguliers sought to convert from ‘‘stupid atheism’? and 
‘‘irreligious libertinism’’ by the reverent and ethical emphases of the Masonie 
ritualization of the Newtonian cosmo-theology. Whatever his success, and it 


seems dubious, Wharton, who was indisputably a erypte-Jacobite, was converted 
(by romantic compusions?) to Roman Catholicism in Madrid, 1726. Yet in 
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Wharton and the Jesuits then sought to ridicule and discredit 
the Grand Lodge through the formation of the Order of the 
Gormogons, but this failed also and by July, 1726, the Duke 
of Wharton followed his Tory-Jacobite friend Atterbury into 
exile on the Continent. 


Other Jacobites had preceded him to France, particularly 
several Scotch nobles, and it was not long before Paris became 
the scene of strenuous rivalry between the Scotch Jacobite 
lodges, normally pro-Catholic and the Whig-Deistic lodges 
founded by no less a personage than the Grand Master of 
London, the Duke of Richmond. With the assistance of Dr. 
Desaguliers himself, as well as the President Montesquieu, 
who was initiated in London in 1730, there was held in the Hotel 
de Bussy in Paris, in September, 1735, a very imposing lodge, 
for the purpose of receiving into the fraternity a_ brilliant 
assemblage of dukes, counts, and other gentry of liberal views.”° 
The manoeuvre seems to have greatly increased the prestige 
and the membership of the English lodge, for as a counter 
stroke, the next year (1736) four or five lodges in Paris united 
to choose a grand master of their own stripe. By this act, 
however, the apprehensions of the prefect of police, THérault, 
were brought to a climax. The disapproval of the government 
displayed itself in an interdict, closure and fines for the Jacobite 
er Scotch lodge, the English lodge escaping with the injunction 
to confine its membership to Englishmen, and not to recruit 
trom French subjects."" Nevertheless, it seems likely that had 
the tension continued, with its inevitable involvement of French 
subjects in [nelish political issues, the government would have 
been forced to adopt rigorously repulsive measures against 
Freemasonry altogether, as did the pope the very next vear. 
Where then would have been the revolutionary influence of the 
lodges during the seventies and eighties? 

1728 he founded a Lodge there and sought its recognition from the Grand 
Lodge of London! The Jacobite-Jesuit order of the Gormogons is discussed 
by R. F. Gouis, Ars Quattuor Coronati, VIIT (1895), p. 144. 

16 Lantoine, La Franc-maconnerie Frangaisc, 54 on, for an account of the lodge 
in Paris founded by the Jacobite Earl of Derwentwater. The English Grand 
Master, the Duke of Richmond, had sought to counteract this Jacobite strategem 
by founding, in 1754, a lodge at the Chateau d’Aubigny at which Montesquieu, 
who had become a Freemason on London, 1730, was present, as well as other 
men of high position. The lodge was then transferred to Paris for a more 
brilliant career in 1735. See Wolfstieg, Werden und Wesen, II, ch. 3, 10 on. 


Also R. F. Gould, History of Freemasonry (New York, 1884), IIT, 393. 
17 G. Martin, La Franc-magonnerie Frangaise, 12 on. 
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There now appears on the scene to rescue and to accommo- 
date French Freemasonry the remarkable Andrew Michael 
Ramsay ( “chevalier” by grace of the Regent). Ramsay, born 
in Scotland about 1680, had become by 1737 a_ well-known 
savant with a reputation for progressive educational, scientific, 
political, and religious views that had given him, like Desagu- 
liers, a European reputation and secured him engagements as 
tutor of the young Pretender, later of George Second’s third 
son, the Duke of Cumberland. Having passed from Presby- 
terianism through Socinianism and Deism, he came under the 
influence of Pierre Poiret, the mystic Catholic of Holland,” 
later under that of Fénélon, who was responsible for his con- 
version to Catholicism of a sentimental, latitudinarian, hence 
heterodox character.” Indeed, he was so liberal that during 
his sojourn in London he was not only given an LL.D. by Ox- 
ford and admitted to the Royal Society, but, like Montesquieu, 

received initiation into Freemasonry (in London, 1726-29). 


Connected alike, therefore, with Whigs and Jacobites, but 
a Deistic Catholic by conversion and a French patriot by 
adoption; as a Freemason committed to the principie of religious 
tolerance; as a disciple of Poiret and Fénélon dedicated to a 
vision of a cosmopolitan culture and politics, he felt great dis- 
tress at the disunity, disorganization, and official disfavor in 
which French Freemasonry tound itself in 1736.  Envisaging 
a French Grand Lodge as powerful as that of London, enjoying 
royal protection and aristocratic patronage, he decided to parallel 
on the French scene Desaguliers’ achievement in Great Britain, 
and to intervene to use his influence with Cardinal Fleury to 
re-establish the royal art in a way more attractive to the liberal 


18 Ramsay’s career is sketched by Martin, La Franc-maconnerie, 25-38, with a 
summary and quotations from the ‘‘Discourse’’; by Wolfstieg, Werden und 
Wesen, 27 on; R. F. Gould, Freemasonry, 332 on, with complete English trans- 
lation of his Discourse. B. Fay, Revolution and Freemasonry, 184. Monographs 
on Ramsay: G. Schiffman, Andreas Michael Ramsay 1878; A. Cherel, Ramsay, 
(Niort, 1927). See also the Dictionary of National Biography. 

19 For Poiret’s general influence, see Max Wieser, Pierre Poiret (Muenchen, 1932), 
Pt. I, ch. 1. Ramsay’s own version of. the ‘‘romantie mysticism’’ of Guyon, 
Poiret, and Fénélon, which led on to a latitudinarian Catholicism can be gleaned 
from his books, The Travels of Cyrus (London, 1739, 6 ed.), and the ‘‘ Diseourse 
upon the Theology and Mythology of the Pagans,’’ appended to the Travels. 
See also his Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion (Edinburgh, 1739), 
II, 401: ‘*Thus we have shown that vestiges of the most sublime truths ean be 
found in the sages of all nations, times and religions, both sacred and profane; 
and that these vestiges are emanations of the antediluvian Noevian tradition ...’’ 
The Freemason called themselves ‘‘ Noachites’’, or ‘‘ Voachidae.’’ 
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Catholic élite of France. In March of 1737 (March 20-21) 
he composed for a novice of some Paris Lodge a famous address 
which is virtually a second re-construction of speculative Iree- 
masonry. Though retaining the moral and ethical idealism of 
the Blue Lodge of England, as well as its emphasis upon the 
cultivation of humanistic science, art, and letters, he rejected 
its Deistic bias as well as the symbolism of manual stone- 
masonry, extremely distasteful to the snobbish French nobility 
and bourgeoisie. In its place he substituted the traditions and 
legends of the Crusaders’ orders, which, as we have seen, had 
been cherished in Scotland under the Stuart kings. In effect, 
he conceived of French Freemasonry not in terms of medieval 
masonry at all, but as a kind of tertiary order of the Knights 
Templar.“ The third degree of the Blue Lodge (master-mason) 
should become, therefore, that of ‘‘chevalier”; the symbols and 
aprons of stone-cutting should be discarded in favor of knightly 
robes, crosses, swords, eic. Most important of all, the religious 
basis was altered from “the religion in which all men agree” 
(i. e. the religion of nature, simple, ethical monotheism) to that 
of “the ancient faith of the Crusaders’’—not, please note, con- 
temporary Roman Catholicism, either Jansenist or Jesuit, but 
an undefined Catholicism susceptible of very inclusive fraternity 
and coeval with that of the medieval stone-masons! From 
motives of policy and of personal preference, he advanced the 
claim that the Stuart Restoration of 1660 was effected by the 
Scotch Freemason, General Monk, and his lodge colleagues, 
thus ingratiating the fraternity to French Jacobite sympa- 
thizers;' he suggests that the English brethren erred in de- 
parting, after the Reformation, from the Crusaders’ Catholic 
piety, thus placating possible clerical criticism; he very plausibly 
explains the secret signs, grip and words of the order—no 
longer a mere manual craft—by stating that these originated 
in the necessity upon the knights to distinguish their comrades 
from Saracen spies! 

The address, which is an effort of remarkable astuteness, 


20 The breadth of his views is indicated by the following: “La _ philanthropie 
maconnique est une fraternité universelle, aux yeux de laquelle le monde entier 
n’est q’une seul République, dont chaque nation est une famille et chaque 
particulier est un enfant ... L’auteur donne, comme type de societé universelle, 
de la fraternité des nations, la tentative de Croisés.’’ (Martin, La Frane- 
maconnerie, 28 on). 

21 But Ramsay explicitly disavows any concern or agitation of the lodges over 
contemporary political issues! 
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liberality, and spiritual fervor, concluded by an appeal to the 
I*reemasons of France to use the order to make France the 
“fatherland of world culture” by contributing to an “universal 
Dictionary of Liberal Arts.” Correspondingly, in two letters 
to Cardinal Fleury,” Ramsay besought the minister to take 
the Freemasons (1. e., the new “Chevaliers of Saint John’) 
under his protection and thus extend and excel the work of 
Richelieu who had founded the French Academy, just as 
Desaguliers had made the Grand Lodge of London and its 
British affiliates a sort of religious auxiliary of the Royal 
Society and had secured official endorsement and royal leader- 
ship for the movement. Ramsay was likewise faithful to his 
British initiation in stressing the moral and ethical benefits of 
the fraternity ; in devising a latitudinarian religious basis within 
Catholicism; in explicitly disavowing discussion of theology and 
politics in the lodges. On virtually every other point his pro- 
gram was a most thorough yet adroit re-interpretation of 
Freemasonry, as ingenious an acclimatization to French con- 
ditions as Desaguliers’ revision had proven for England. 
The political reference of the “Discourse” stands out clear- 
ly. Freemasonry in France, Ramsay realized, must be purged 
of the reputation of political intrigue which it had hitherto 
enjoyed, because of the anti-Hanoverian conspiracies of the 
Jacobites. Their attitude must be changed, and the opinion of 
the court, the church and the upper classes favorably altered. 
Freemasonry in France was no longer to be a cave of Adullam 
tor plotters against George II. Its lineage and temper, Ramsay 
claimed with eloquent plausibility, were originally and essentially 
French, Catholic, aristocratic—in spite of a necessary sojourn 
in Scotland after the fall of the Templars! Its objectives were 
not the overthrow of George II, as the government might have 
supposed, but the promotion of an Encyclopedia of world knowl- 
22 English texts in Mackay, Encyclopedia, IL, 830. Ramsay assures Cardinal 
Fleury that ‘‘to encourage a society which tends only to re-unite all nations 
by a love of the truth and of the fine arts is an action worthy of a great 
Minister, of a father of the church, of a holy pontiff.’’ In the second letter, 
replying to Fleury’s expressions of disinterest and disapproval, Ramsay pro- 
tests: ‘‘I am persuaded that if wise men of your Excellency’s choice were 
persuaded to lead these assemblies, they would become useful to religion, to 
the state and to literature ... I have never frequented them save with a 
view to spreading maxims that should render, by degrees, unbelief ridiculous, 
vice odious and ignorance shameful.’’ 
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edge and the moral reconstruction of the “chevaliers.”** All 

was patriotic, pious Catholic, and non-political! Undoubtedly 

the “Scotch Masters” were as surprised as the king and Fleury 
were incredulous.” 

The latter lacked imagination and refused to acquiesce. 
The king threatened nobles who joined the Freemasons with 
exclusion from court. The prefect of police threatened that if 
the French lodges should choose a new Grand Master he would 
find himself holding a “lodge in the Bastille.” 

As time went on, however, the situation changed.’ French 
nobles in sympathy with the “English” principles of religious 
tolerance and Newtonianism in theology and ethics took con- 
trol of the movement and proceeded to put Ramsay’s ideals into 
reality. The Due d’Antin succeeded the Jacobite Derwentwater 
as Grand Master. Changes were made in the Constitutions 
which obliged each “chevalier” to the “ancient faith of the 
Crusaders’—which at least sounded Catholic. The lodges 
that dissented withdrew to form the “Grande et Souverain 
Loge de St. Jean”. The others remained under the authority 
of the “Grande Loge Anglaise,’ and further consolidated their 
position by electing in 1743 as Grand Master the most noble 
royal cousin, Prince Louis de Bourbon-Condé, Count of Cler- 
mont, Abbot of St. Germain, marshal of the king’s armies, 
member of the French Academy. 

In 1/47 the king recognized his grandmastership; as the 
years passed, the high degrees of knighthood increased and 
flourished marvellously; the lodges became rendezvous for the 
enlightened nobility, litterati, and bourgeois, foyers of the 
revolutionary philosophy of liberty, equality, fraternity, hu- 
manity. Today every Scottish Rite cathedral is a reminiscence 
of the Scotch Jacobitism that fathered this development in 
France.” 

23 In the ‘‘Diseourse:’’? ‘We wish to unite all men of enlightened spirit and 
genial temperament not only through love for the fine arts but even more through 
the high principles of virtue, whereby the welfare of the Brotherhood will 
become that of the whole human race so that all nations may create among 
themselves a definite understanding and a common science without abandoning 
their patriotism.’’ Diderot, a Freemason, began work on the great encyclopedia 


in 1741. 
24 The lodges in Scotland openly supported the Pretender, Charles Edward, in 1745. 


25 De La Tierce, Histoire et Statuts de la Société des Franc-macons (London, 1743). 

26 Owing to Jansenist influence, perhaps, the papal condemnation of 1737 was never 
registered by the Parléments, hence French Freemasonry was practically exempt 
from Catholic persecution. 
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Looking back over the French transition, we conclude that 
if the government had any real reason for fearing that the 
secrecy of the lodges would be used for political agitation, that 
reason would have been furnished by the Scotch Jacobites; and 
if the church suspected heterodox propaganda, Ramsay’s lati- 
tudinarian Catholicism was its proper justification, as later 
history proved. 

Let us now turn our attention to the situation in Italy, in 
1737, when the Inquisition first began to importune Pope 
Clement XII for action against the Freemasons. 

Simultaneously with the Jacobite Freemasons’ difficulties 
with the French government, the Inquisition in Italy was en- 
gaged in suppressing the lodge founded in 1733 by Lord 
Sackville, Duke of Dorset, during his residence in Florence as 
English minister.“ Among those he had interested to form 
a lodge was his language teacher, Doctor Tommasso Crudeli, 
whose orthodoxy was in disrepute in Florence owing to certain 
satirical verses he had once written against the church. By 
1737 Catholics, Jews, and Protestants were associated in the 
lodge (located at Leghorn) and such supra-sectarian tolerance 
ereatly irritated the Inquisition, perhaps because of the hetero- 
dox propensities of the Florentine academy life since the days 
of the Renaissance and of Galileo.“ Reports of theological 
discussion on the immortality of the soul and other philosophical 
problems obtained through the confessional opened the way to 
inquisitorial procedure against the suspected Crudeli, who was 
cruelly tortured and jailed, and the lodge was closed.” 

But if such was the attitude of the church, why had not 
the lodge opened in Rome itself in 1735 been investigated and 
closed? Probably because the latter was under Jacobite auspices, 
hence quite innocuous politically ! 

A liberal movement in Florence, however, contained pos- 
sibilities of political danger as well as ecclesiastical damage. 
In 1737 the Medicean grand duke was obviously ripe for the 
grave, and his successor was bound to be the Duke Francis I, 


27 F. Sbigoli, Tommaso Crudeli e i primi Framassoni de Firenze (Milan, 1884). 
See also B. Mareolongo, La Massonerie nel sec. XVIII (Studi storici, XIX, 1900) ; 
E. Ferrer, La prime loggie di Liberi muratori et le persecuzione del clero e della 
polizia (Roma, 1911). 

28 L. Keller, ‘‘Die Italienischen Akademien des XVIII Jahrhundert,’’ Comenius 
Gesellschaft, XIV (1904), 167 on. 

29 R. F. Gould, History, IV, 106. Mackay-Clegg, History of Freemasonry (New 
York, 1921), III, 472 on. 
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erstwhile of Lorraine, whom Dr. Desaguliers had initiated into 
Freemasonry at the Hague in 1731, and who was notoriously 
an Anglophile liberal.“” What might not happen in the way of 
monastic and clerical reform and general enlightenment when 
he should succeed Duke Jean-Gaston? Obviously, the latter’s 
feebleness made swift action desirable, so in July, 1737, a 
solemn congregation of the cardinals of the Holy Office as- 
sembled in Florence, probably under the presidency of old 
Pope Clement XII, himself a Corsini of that city, hence vitally 
interested in its political fortunes. 


What evidence concerning Freemasonry the Inquisition 
laid before him is a secret of the Vatican archives, reserved 
from even Ludwig Pastor ;*’ Livorno Lodge records, perhaps, 
and statements, if any, wrung from Crudeli under torture; 
reports from Paris, possibly from Cardinal Fleury, regarding 
Ramsay's new ideas; reports from Amsterdam, and from 
Geneva, where the clergy had denounced the Freemasons to the 
magistrates on the ground of heterodoxy, and the magistrates, 
after investigation, had exonerated the Masons, with the result 
that in Amsterdam many magistrates joined the fraternity, 
though in Geneva they simply restricted membership to English- 
men. In addition to such information, the Inquisition may have 
laid before the pope a copy of the Constitutions of 1723 (in 
English) as well as an anti-Masonic brochure by Samuel 
Pritchard which had been translated into French and reached 
the hands of Hérault, possibly inciting him to the proscriptions 


of 1735." 


Whether this data, or more or less, was submitted to the 
Congregation of the Holy Office from July 25, 1737, to the 
date of the publication of the Bull in April 28, 1738, is still a 
secret of the Vatican. At any rate, after a long and puzzling 
delay, the Bull was finally promulgated, but only after it was 
clear that Duke Francis, now on the throne of Tuscany, would 
side with Crudeli and his Masonic brethren. 

30 Cambridge Modern History, VI, 588 on. 

31 To avoid challenge, the Catholic historian, Ludwig Pastor, Geschichte der 
Pdpste (Freiburg, 1930), XV, 685, has been followed for Clement XII; XVI, 
Part I, 264 on, for Benedict XIV. This account may be enlarged and checked 
by Lennhoff, The Freemasons, chap. XVI. 

32 But in Samuel Pritchard’s Freemasonry Dissected (London, 1730; reprint 


fae-simile, Cincinnati, 1867), which was the first “exposure’’ of the move- 
ment, there is no suggestion that the lodges carried on any political activity. 
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This first of papal utterances condemning the ‘Society, 
Lodges or Conventicles of Liberi Muratori, or Freemasons’’ 
and commencing with the words “Jn eminenti apostolatus 
specula,” is signally important for our study, hence it is in- 
cumbent upon us to examine it in detail. 


Recognizing the papal duty to preserve the integrity of 
orthodox religion “against errors and vices” and “dangers of 
disturbances,” the Bull conceded the ‘‘great and extensive pro- 
gress and daily increasing strength of the Free Masons.” In 
its lodges ‘“‘men of whatsoever religion or sect, content with a 
certain affectation of natural virtue, are associated in a close 
and exclusive bond, in accordance with laws and statutes framed 
by themselves, and are bound by a stringent oath sworn upon 
the sacred volume, as well as by the imposition of heavy 
penalties, to conceal under inviolable silence what they do 
secretly in their meetings. But since it is the nature of wicked- 
ness to betray itself and cry aloud . . . the aforesaid societies or 
conventicles have excited so strong a suspicion in the minds of 
the faithful that to enroll oneself in their Lodges is quite the 
same, in the judgment of prudent and virtuous men, as to incur 
the brand of depravity and perverseness: for if they were not 
acting ill they would not by any means have such a hatred of 
the light. And this repute has spread to such a degree that in 
many countries the societies just mentioned have been proscrib- 
ed and with foresight banished long since as though hostile to 
the safety of kingdoms.” . . . Considering therefore “the 
very serious injuries inflicted by such societies and conventicles 
not only on the tranquillity of the temporal state but also on 
the spiritual welfare of souls, and perceiving that they are in- 
consistent alike with civil and canonical sanctions, we have 
determined and decreed that these Lodges of Liberi Muradori 
should be condemned and prohibited.” 


Not only members of the lodges, but owners of the build- 
ings where they met, were placed under ipso facto excommuni- 
cations which could be lifted only by the pontiff himself. The 
Inquisitors and all local ordinaries were given power to seek 
out “transgressors” and inflict upon them “‘condign punish- 
ment as though strongly suspected of heresy . . . invoking 
thereunto the aid of the secular arm, if need be.” 


This is obviously a most extraordinary deliverance—unlike 
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any Bull on record. There is no citation of explicit evidence; 
all is hearsay and the opinion of others. Freemasonry was not 
declared to be a heresy, but a possible way of declivity into 
heresy; for merely an oath on the sacred volume is not of itself 
contemnable by either civil or canon law. Secret associations 
were declared illegal by ancient Roman law, to be sure; but by 
that reference consistories and conclaves even of the church 
or its orders, of the cardinals or the Jesuits would be struck 
by the indictment. Vows incommunicable even to the confessor 
are, of course, culpable in canon law; and it is obvious that the 
gravamen of the Masons’ offense and error lay, for the pope, 
in the oath and atmosphere of secrecy impermissible to Cath- 
olics, and therefore possibly dangerous to the church. But on 
what ground did the pope know and proceed to affirm that the 
brotherhood is dangerous to civil order, and has long since 
been proscribed and banished by secular authorities in other 
countries? The latter statement was in 1737 inaccurate for 
any government save France; and even in France, as we have 
seen, only the Scot-Jacobite-French lodges were suppressed, 
not the English Lodge. But just as if the Freemasons were 
proven to be clandestine plotters against the state, the pope 
sought to alarm governments and proceeded to invoke the aid 
of the secular arm against them when convicted by local au- 
thorities (assisted by the Inquisition ).** Yet the plain fact is that 
the only demonstrable warrant for this stigma of political agita- 
tion consists in the machinations of the Scotch Jacobite lodges in 
France, including, perhaps those of the Stuarts’ Lodge in 
Rome—yet the Jacobites were the pope’s own protégés and 
allies! The pope may have supposed, however, that the English 
Blue lodges were guilty of similar sedition, and since the po- 
litical situation of the papacy in Italy had become precarious, 
with the hostile Don Carlos king of the Two Sicilies since 
1733, and Grand Duke Francis now seated in Florence (1737), 
the Bull assumes the aspect of a political instrument rather 
than of a polemic of Catholic faith and morals. 





To be sure, the Inquisition may well have discerned and 
disliked in the Freemasonry of the Blue Lodge the organization 
of religious tolerance and of Christian Deism, as well as the 


33 See Singer, Der Kampf, 10, for the course of proceedings against the Free- 
masons, on Clerical complaints, in Amsterdam and Geneva, which had been 
dismissed as groundless. 
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opportunity that secrecy gave for the discussion of the new 
science and philosophy in a non-ecclesiastical atmosphere. If 
Anderson's “Constitutions” of 1723 lay before its eyes, the 
phrase “We being, as Masons, of the Catholic religion above 
mentioned” may have portended the rise of an international 
humanist and lay religion which for Rome’s interests should 
be nipped in the bud. The Bull does not, however, contain an 
explicit condemnation of such tolerance, although Benedict 
XIV took pains to do so in 1751, with the plea that such in- 
discriminate association of men of different faiths imperilled 
the purity of the Catholic religion.** Nor is contentment “with 
a certain affectation of natural virtue’ explicitly condemned. 
In truth, however, these aspects of Masonry—tolerance and 
natural morality—constituted then as now the really serious 
offence against Roman and all Christian orthodoxy. Doubt- 
less, however, the popularity of the second in that era even 
with Roman Catholic theologians rendered its refutation in- 
expedient. 


What does not lie in the realm of conjecture is the fact 
that the pope’s baseless charge of clandestine political sedition 
on the part of the Freemasons, coupled with the appeal to the 
secular arm, afforded convenient provocation to any non-liberal 
or anti-British princes, at the importunity of Catholic or even 
of Protestant clergy, to turn the wolves of murderous persecu- 
tion upon the Freemasons throughout Europe. The precedent 
was set by the decree of the papal secretary of state, Cardinal 
Firrao, published in Rome on January 14, 1739. For anyone 
attending lodge meetings, death and unremissible confiscation 
of property! For anyone harboring lodges on his premises, or 
neglecting to inform against such meetings, or even being in- 
vited to attend a lodge, a galley sentence and a confiscatory 
fine. As the sensation of the Bull spread across Europe, princes 
and city councils yielded, at least temporarily, to the clamors 
of the clergy and issued decrees which resulted in mob violence 
and official executions or exilings. The kings of Poland and 
Sweden forbade Freemasonry on pain of death the same year 
(1739). Shortly afterward the Grand Master of the Knights 


34 For English translation of the Bull Providas of Bendict XIV (May 18, 1751), 
see Mackay, Encyclopedia, II, 867. 

35 See Mackay, Encyclopedia, II, 865, for the text of Firrao’s edict of Jan. 14, 
1739. 
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of Malta published the Bull and exiled several Masons. In 
France the Bull was not published; Ramsay’s programme of 
metamorphosis succeeded in eluding the main objections of the 
government and the church, and save for a few sporadic raids 
and fines, the order grew without molestation, especially under 
its clerical-military Grand Master, Prince Louis of Bourbon- 
Condé. In the Hapsburg lands, the Bull of 1738 was not 
published, probably because of the influence of Duke Francis 
of Tuscany, husband of Maria Theresa and emperor, after 
1746. He was not able to prevent, however, the use of mil- 
itary force, instigated by clerical influence with the empress, in 
closing a lodge of distinguished membership in Vienna (March 
7, 1743). Imprisonment for eighteen members followed until 
Duke Francis intervened. The Council of Berne (1745) for- 
bade the lodges to meet, and threatened present and future 
disobedience with the death penalty. In Spain, Cardinal Al- 
beroni attended to the suppression of all lodges and the con- 
signment of eight Masons to the galley. Others were sentenced 
to protracted imprisonment.” 

Since the Bull of 1738 failed to halt the rapid expansion 
of Freemasonry or its Ramsay alias of the High Degrees, 
Benedict XIV promulgated on May 18, 1751, a new Bull, re- 
affirming and on some points elaborating that of his predecessor. 
Like Clement, he appealed to the Catholic princes and _ all 
temporal powers for assistance, reiterating the charge that such 
secret societies menaced civil as well as religious authority. 
The flames of persecution were fanned anew, particularly in 
Spain and Portugal. In Spain, where Philip V was wholly 
under church influence, the Inquisitor Torrubia got himself 
initiated as a Freemason the better to know their secrets, hav- 
ing previously been absolved of the Masonic oath by the papal 
penitentiary. He then accused the Masons of atheism, black 
magic, heresy, sodomy, and as highly dangerous to the state. 
A thoroughgoing royal edict resulted from this, although 
Torrubia’s plea for a wholesale auto-da-fé was not accepted. 
Suppression and persecution followed, though imprisonment for 
a year was the best the Inquisition could persuade the magi- 
strates to inflict. 

But in Portugal, the Inquisition had its way. Auto-da-fés 


36 These persecutions are recorded in detail by Singer. R. F. Gould, History of 
Freemasonry, 1V, gives a brief review of each country. 
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were held in Lisbon, but the fear of British vengeance moder- 
ated the punishment of the prisoners at the last moment to 
galley slavery, exile, confiscation, and imprisonment. From 
the latter fate two distinguished Masons escaped in 1751 to 
New York, their ship entering the harbor with a white banner 
bearing the inscription “asylum quaerimus.”’ Though Pombal 
effected an easement of such intolerance during his ministry, 
it was resumed at his dismissal and lasted well into the nine- 
teenth century. 


So the Freemasons have their Book of Martyrs as well 
as the Calvinists—with the qualification that the papal ana- 
themas against the Freemasons have continued and increased 
in violence, those of Pius IX and Leo XIII exceeding all here- 
tofore. The hostility of Rome for the Masonic fraternity is, 
indeed, the one crusade surviving into our own time. This 
embitterment is due, of course, to the political agitation in 
which, to protect their corporate existence and personal safety, 
the Masons have engaged during the eras of Revolution and 
of liberation, in the Americas as in Europe. But the original 
Freemasonry of the Revival was explicitly designed to be a 
“Center of Union” for all humanity, on the basis of a fraternal- 
ized idealism and a constructive interest in the Newtonian 
synthesis, to counteract the tide of “stupid atheism’ and 
“irreligious libertinism” that set in so strongly after 1700. Its 
founders, led by two highly respected clergymen, made every 
effort to exclude religious and political factionalism from the 
movement. The religious basis of Christian Deism which they 
provided was expressly designed to be irenic and inclusive of 
all faiths.*’ Initially and essentially, Freemasonry of the Re- 
vival was no more anti-clerical or anti-Christian than the So- 
ciety of Friends. Then Jacobitism with its Anglican Tory 
and Roman Catholic involvements sought to wrest control from 
the transformed Freemasonry and to use it for political intrigue. 
Only by a bitter struggle was it rescued from such a total 
perversion of its liberal nature and purposes; Desaguliers, in 
England, succeeded in doing this by making only a few im- 
material concessions to Tory orthodoxy; Ramsay in France 
conceded so much to the Scottish-Jacobite influence as well as 


37 See Lennhoff, The Freemasons, 56 on, for proofs on such inelusiveness. In 
1722 the leader of the English Catholics, Lord Petrie, became a Mason, and 
later a Grand Master. 
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the French temperament that a virtually new institution de- 
veloped, dominated by a latitudinarian Catholicism which 
naturally awakened the Curia to the possible menace of such 
a rival to its political interests in Italy. But the pope and the 
Inquisition, instead of opposing Freemasonry by ideological 
means, as an organized propaganda of liberalism, resorted 
immediately to the tortures and terrors of violence and broad- 
cast the false impression that Freemasonry was inimical to 
secular law and order. That is, the papacy pursued the policy 
of the Caesars in seeking to suppress early Christianity; and 
by that policy created and by persistence in that policy has 
continued—and increased, especially in lands originally strongly 
Roman Catholic—a revolutionary anti-clericalism which is far 
from being extinguished. We still await the future’s verdict 
as to how successful such a policy of inhumanity against what 
Pope Leo XIII stigmatized as the religion of humanity will 
eventually prove.** 





38 I am following the arguments of G. M. Pachtler, S. J., in Der GOétze der 
Humanitadt (Freiburg, 1875), which have been endorsed of late years by Hermann 
Gruber, author of the article in the Catholic Encyclopedia on ‘‘ Freemasons.’’ 
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Most of the early leaders of Anabaptism were martyred after 
« few months or years of activity. Two of the more out- 
standing exceptions are Menno Simons and Pilgram Mar- 
peck,’ neither of whom is numbered among the founders of 
the Anabaptist movement, however. With Menno the world 
has long been familiar, and the group with which he united 
now bears his name. His writings in the original Dutch, or 
in German or English translation, are found in Mennonite 
homes in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and America. But 
even Mennonites know little of Marpeck today. This is all 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that Marpeck labored 
among the south-German and Swiss Anabaptists, thus sustain- 
ing a more direct relationship to the main body of American 
Mennonites than does the Dutch Menno Simons. The perse- 
cution and oppression which the Swiss and south-German 
Mennonites long had to bear is responsible, at least in part, 
for the early disappearance of Marpeck’s name among his fol- 
lowers. One may add that this was also the fate of Conrad 
Grebel, the founder of Swiss Anabaptism. Yet Marpeck was 
the greatest of the south-German and Swiss Anabaptist leaders, 
and well deserves a closer study. 


I 


Pilgram Marpeck was born at Rattenberg in the Tyrolese 
valley of the Inn in the fatter part of the fifteen century, pos- 
sibly about the year 1495. As a youth he must have studied 
in the Latin school which was then conducted in Rattenberg, 


1 The German and Dutch literature on Marpeck is listed in the Mennonitisches 
Lexikon, herausgegeben von Christian Hege und D. Christian Neff, article 
‘*Marbeck, Pilgram,’’ (Frankfurt am Main and Weierhof, Pfalz, 1938) III, 34. 
Note also the Mennonitische Geschichtsblaetter, III, (December, 1938), 13-15. 

In English see The Mennonite Quarterly Review (Goshen, Indiana), XIT 
(1938), Nos. 3 and 4. 
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for his writings contain many Latin expressions. Indeed it 
has been asserted that he thought in Latin and wrote in Ger- 
man.” By the year 1520 Pilgram had already distinguished 
himself as an engineer, for on February 26 of that year he 
and his wife, Anna, were accepted as members of the Ratten- 
berg mining guild. And Marpeck continued to rise. On 
February 24, 1523, his name appears as a member of the lower 
council of the city, and on June 11, 1525, as a member of the 
upper council. However, another position had by this latter 
date opened up to him. On April 20, 1525, he was appointed 
Rattenberg mine magistrate, and credited with a loan of 1,000 
florins. Marpeck’s salary as mine magistrate was sixty-five 
pounds per year, and he was allowed an additional three pounds 
toward the expense of attiring himself for the office.’ 


A converted monk, Dr. Jacob Strauss, had introduced 
Lutheran ideas into the Tyrolese mining district as early as 
1521.*. And since the center of the mining district was the 
Inn valley, Marpeck was bound to come at least into contact 
with Lutheranism. Actually he not only came into contact 
with it; he himself became a Lutheran. The Tyrol was not 
destined to become only a Lutheran field, however, for by 1526 
Anabaptism was also gaining a foothold there. It was to this 
latter movement that Marpeck was finally to be inwardly drawn. 
The occasion for Marpeck’s dissatisfaction with Lutheranism 
was his observation that many Lutheran converts tended to 
misunderstand the ethical implications of justification by faith 
and salvation by God’s grace; they thought liberty meant 
license. In the end, therefore, Marpeck was disappointed in 
the fruit of Lutheranism. But which way should he turn? By 
the close of 1527 he had decided upon a course of action. He 
had resolved to cast in his lot with the persecuted and despised 
Anabaptists. For after all, he thought, these brethren really 
manifest the ‘obedience of faith” in their daily living. What 
would this decision mean for the young Tyrolese? 

In January, 1528, Pilgram Marpeck lost his office. And 


, 


2 Johann Loserth, Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der Oberdeutschen 
Taufgesinnten im 16. Jahrhundert. Pilgram Marbecks Antwort auf Kaspar 
Schwencwfelds Beurteilung des Buches der Bundesbezeugung von 1542. (Wien 
und Leipzig, 1929), lf. 

3 Ibid., 175f. 

4 Ernst Correll, ‘‘Anabaptism in the Tyrol,’’ The Mennonite Quarterly Review 
I, 4 (October, 1927), 49-60. 
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in a short time he quit the city, taking with him his wife and 
daughter, but leaving behind the three orphans which he had 
taken into his home as well as suffering the loss of all his 
property. Estimates of the value of his confiscated property 
ran as high as 3,500 florins. After a timie Marpeck located 
in the Stein valley, some twenty-five miles southwest of Alsatian 
Strasbourg, and by the middle of October, 1528, he was par- 
ticipating in the Anabaptist meetings which were held in the 
city of Strasbourg.” 


Although Marpeck’s Anabaptist heresy was distasteful 
both to Martin Butzer and Wolfgang Capito, yet his engineer- 
ing ability was to prove invaluable to the city. For Strasbourg 
was suffering from an insufficient wood-supply. Noting this, 
Marpeck advised the purchase of lumber at Furstenberg, a 
tract located in an inaccessible region on the eastern side of 
the Rhine. Marpeck had the lumber bound up in floats and 
transported down the Kinzig river to the Rhine and thence to 
Strasbourg. He also did similar work on the western side 
of the Rhine, floating lumber from the Ehn valley to Stras- 
bourg. It is claimed that a half-century after his death floats 
of the type which Pilgram used were still being called 
“Pilgerholz” in his honor." 

Marpeck assuredly decided to reside in the Strasbourg 
region because of the religious tolerance which then obtained 
in Strasbourg. It is well-known that the sixteenth-century 
Strasbourg was a veritable asylum for religious dissenters. 
Men of the most diverse types fled to the Rhenish city and 
found there a refuge from the executioner. Strasbourg 
never excuted even an Anabaptist on a charge of heresy.’ 
Individual Anabaptists had begun to locate in the city 
as early as 1525, the year of the inception of the move- 
ment in Ziirich. And by the spring of 1529 one hundred 
Augsburg Anabaptists had sought refuge in Strasbourg. These 
poor souls looked to Marpeck for pastoral help, although we 
have no record of the dates of his ordinations to the ministry 


5 Mennonitisches Lexikon, I, 310a. 

6 Decas fabularum, humani generis sortem, mores, ingenium, varia studia, inventa 
atque opera—adumbrantium—per Joannem Walchium, Schorndorffensem. — (Ar- 
gentorat, 1609). Quoted in T. W. Roehrich, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Strassburgischen 
Wiedertaeufer in den Jahren 1527 bis 1543,’’ Zeitschrift fuer die historische 
Theologie (1860), 16. 

7 Roehrich, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Strassburgischen Wiedertaeufer,’’ 9. 
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and to the eldership. We do know that he removed from the 
Stein valley to the city in 1530. 

Evidently a man of personal charm and of persuasive 
powers, Marpeck’s influence was soon felt in the religious circles 
of Strasbourg. Butzer thought it necessary to warn Margaret 
Blaurer, sister of Ambrosius Blaurer, the Swabian reformer, 
against the Anabaptist leaven of Marpeck.* ‘Concerning 
Pilgram,” he wrote on August 17, 1531, “know that he is 
nothing but a stubborn heretic. He has forsaken much but 
can never forsake himself.’ Butzer admitted that Marpeck 
and his wife “are of fine irreproachable character,” but ex- 
plained that “The fishingline must have its hook.” Two weeks 
later (August 31, 1531) Butzer again wrote, stating that the 
prospects are that Pilgram will not be able to remain in the 
city very long, for he has, for the first time, recently baptized 
a number of people. On October 23, Butzer added, ‘*Pilgram 
will not desist from baptizing and from persuading people that 
the swearing of oaths and defense by force (Schworen und 
Wehren) are not right. I fear he will be exiled.’ It is 
interesting to find Marpeck holding the same _nonresistant 
position which Conrad Grebel and the Swiss Anabaptists had 
held from the very inception of the Anabaptist movement.”® 

By this time Marpeck was also trying his hand at the 
literary propagation of his views, for in 1531 the Strasbourg 
censors, Christian Herlin and Jacob Bedrot, suppressed two 
Marpeck booklets." These booklets contained the teaching that 
Christian baptism should be administered to believers only. It 
has been suggested”* that these booklets may have been printed 
in Basle, for in July, 1531, Oekolampad wrote to Butzer that 
a second book for the Anabaptists had been printed in Basle. 
In the same year, Marpeck seems to have also published a little 
book against Hans Butinderlin. Btuinderlin was a follower of the 
mystic and half-Anabaptist, Hans Denck. A lone copy of the 
booklet entitled, Ain klarer vast nutslicher unterricht, wider 


8 Johann Wilhelm Baum, Thesaurus epistolicus Reformatorium Alsaticorum. Quoted 
in Camille Gerbert, Geschichte der Strassburger Sectenbewegung zur Zeit der 
Reformation, 1524-1534 (Strassburg, 1889), 98f. 

9 Gerbert, Strassburger Sectenbewegung, 100f. 

10 Harold S. Bender, ‘‘Conrad Grebel, The Founder of Swiss Anabaptism,’’ 
Church History, VII (1938), 176-178. 

11 Roehrich, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Str. Wiedertaeufer,’’ 52. 

12 Ernest Stachelin, Briefe wnd Akten zum Leben Ockolampads (Leipzig, 1934) 
II, 635. 
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ettliche triick red schleichendt geister, (“A Clear, Very Necessary 
Instruction Against a Number of Deceptive, Furtive Spirits’ ) 
was preserved in Strasbourg until the year 1870 when it was 
destroyed by fire.’® 

The Strasbourg clergy began to feel that an effort should 
be made to reclaim Marpeck for the evangelical cause. 
Sumphorian Pollio, pastor and hymn-writer, conferred with 
him but could not convert him. Then Capito, head of the city 
clergy, called on Marpeck, but neither man could accomplish 
anything with the other. Contrary to the usual practise of 
the time, however, Capito did not favor the execution of 
Anabaptists. Marpeck was therefore merely imprisoned. In 
jail he found a number of brethren and gave them pastoral 
help. For this ministry he was punished. Capito again visited 
him in prison but this interview was also quite fruitless. 

Although at this time Capito was inclined to be quite mild 
in his treatment of the Anabaptists, Butzer thought it was 
about time to deal more severely with them. Therefore, on 
December 9, 1531, when Capito was absent from the city on 
an extended visit,’ Butzer and Marpeck met before the city 
council for a disputation.” At the outset Marpeck pleaded 
that the council should not show respect of persons. If he 
should be overcome by Butzer, he promised, he would gladly 
follow him. If, on the other hand, Butzer should be over- 
come, then he should follow Marpeck! 


3utzer replied that Marpeck had often charged him and 
his brethren with holding error. Let him come to the point 
at once and point out those errors! But then he shall also 
listen well to the answers! 


The debate proceeded about as one would anticipate. Mar- 
peck defended believers’ baptism; charged the Reformed clergy 
with preaching under political protection, with taking an un- 
christian attitude toward Anabaptism, et cetera. Butzer claim- 
ed that infant baptism was an apostolic practise, and said it 


13 A. Hulshof, Geschiedenis van de Doopsgezinden te Straatsburg van 1525 tot 
1557 (Amsterdam, 1905), 99. 

14 Mennonitisches Lexikon, I. 332f. 

15 For an account of this disputation see Roehrich, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Str. 
Wiedertaeufer,’’ 53-55. Compare Traugott Schiess, Briefwechsel der Brueder 
Ambrosius und Thomas Blaurer, 1509-1548 (Freiburg, 1908) I, 315f. The 
Blaurer correspondence contains Butzer’s own account of his struggles with 
Marpeck, written after the third disputation. 
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was also justified because the Old Testament circumcision was 
a rite performed on infants. And he charged Marpeck with 
lacking in love in thus destroying the unity of the church. 

The council decided to continue with the debate on De- 
cember 11. On this occasion Marpeck was permitted to have 
two assistants, but these were told to keep their mouths (.Wau!/) 
shut when they know nothing. That very day Butzer wrote 
to his friend, Ambrosius Blaurer, claiming that he had van- 
quished Marpeck but that he was too stubborn to yield. Butzer 
asserted that one can see clearly the working of Satan in 
Marpeck. As a leader and in many other ways, Butzer con- 
tinued, Marpeck is gifted above the average, but for teaching 
Christ and directing churches he is altogether stupid! 

On December 18, 1531, the council formally banished 
Marpeck and other Anabaptist elders (lVorsteher), especially 
those not residents of Strasbourg, from the city."” The council 
decided that Butzer had been the victor in the disputation. On 
the other hand, the Strasbourg Anabaptists wrote to their 
Augsburg brethren that Pilgram had completely silenced the 
clergy; they were not able to answer him.” 

In their order of expulsion the council stated that if Mar- 
peck continues to oppose infant baptism and to insist on re- 
baptism and the establishment of a separatist church, he must 
leave the city for good. But if he should be willing to give up 
those views, together with similar ones, such as a refusal to 
swear to the government and the rejection of defense by force 
(wehren), they will gladly permit him to remain in the city. 
Marpeck of course chose to go. For him to have accepted the 
terms permitting him to remain in the city would have con- 
stituted apostasy from his Lord. The next day he addressed 
a letter to the council asking for a few weeks’ grace in which 
to sell his household furniture, and also reminding them that 
he had not yet been paid for his work in the Ehn valley. He 
could not promise never to return to Strasbourg, for in case 
the Spirit of God should at some future time drive him back 
to the city he would have to come. 

In spite of the order of expulsion, Marpeck somehow ar- 
ranged a third disputation with Butzer and a select group of 


16 Roehrich, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Str. Wiedertaeufer’’, 56, published the text 
from Argent hist. eccl., I, fol. 318. 
17 Ibid., 17. 
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associates on January 18, 1532. After this third disputation 
Butzer reported that Marpeck was “the worst sort of a 
heretic.”'* But he admitted that the Anabaptists “look up to 
him and honor him like a little god.’ Marpeck also requested 
a written defense of infant baptism from Butzer and the latter 
complied. Marpeck then set forth his own views in a lengthy 
confession of faith. This confession was published for the 
first time in 1938 in The Mennonite Quarterly Review.” 


Finally the time came, probably in February, 1532, when 
Marpeck had to leave Strasbourg. Before leaving he wrote a 
touching letter to the council, in which he pleaded for the perse- 
cuted believers who were fleeing to Strasbourg from every- 
where.” Marpeck promised to pray for the members of the coun- 
cil and said that he would never be able to forget their good deeds 
to him. Dr. Camille Gerbert observes” that the sincere, cordial 
tone of this letter “speaks not a little for the character of the 
man.” 


It is not definitely known where Marpeck next resided. 
A number of clues point to a probable return to the Inn valley 
in the Tyrol. In 1540 we find Marpeck visiting Anabaptists in 
Moravia. In the same year he writes a letter from the Grisons 
(Graubunden), Switzerland. It is evident that Marpeck 
traveled widely, visiting the scattered Swiss and south-German 
Anabaptist congregations. Even the Hutterian records make 
mention of him.” 


In the year 1542 Marpeck and Schwenckfeld became in- 
volved in theological controversy. The occasion for the dis- 
pute was the publication of a 200-page book on baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, entitled Vermanung, which Marpeck and 
several collaborators issued in the early part of 1542. The 
Vermanung was reprinted in 1925* from one of the two known 


18 Schiess, Briefwechsel, 315f. 

19 XII, (1938), 167-202. 

20 Roehrich, “Zur Geschichte der Str. Wiedertaeufer,’? 57; also Ludwig Keller, 
Monatsheft der Commenius-Gesellschaft, V (1896), 311-313. 

21 Roehrich, tbid., 105. 

22 Geschicht-Buch der Hutterischen Brueder. Werausgegeben von den Hutterischen 
Brueder in Amerika, Canada, durch Prof. Dr. Rudolf Wolkan. (Standoff- 
Colony bei Macleod, Alta., Canada; Wien, 1923), 176. 

23 Gedenkschrift zum 400 Jaehrigen Jubilaeum der Mennoniten oder Taufgesinnten. 
1525-1925 (Ludwigshafen a. Rhein, 1925), 178-282. 
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copies.” Schwenckfeld immediately wrote a criticism of this 
Marpeck book, stating his views in good, sixteenth-century 
polemical style. Whereupon Marpeck wrote Schwenckfeld a 
spirited letter, accusing him of perverting his ideas and of 
making unjust criticisms. Schwenckfeld replied, suggesting 
that Marpeck set forth in writing all those criticisms which he 
considers unjust. This task Marpeck and his collaborators 
reluctantly undertook. The result of this undertaking was the 
production of the Verantwortung, a “vindication” of the Ana- 
baptist point of view. This lengthy manuscript of almost 300,- 
000 words, of which three copies are known to be extant,” 
was published for the first time in 1929.” 
The Vindication is a veritable mine of Anabaptist theo- 
logical ore. In this manuscript Marpeck writes replies to one 
hundred statements which Schwenckfeld had made in his criti- 
cism ot the lV’ermanung. In the first place, Marpeck asserts 
that the Anabaptists do not condemn as non-Christians those 
who are not in the Anabaptist fellowship: the Anabaptists 
themselves try to follow faithfully the Word of God and those 
outside of their communion they leave in the hands of God. 
Yet Marpeck did strongly condemn Schwenckfeld’s policy of 
waiting for a more favorable day in which to set up a church 
organization and to observe the ordinances of the New Testa- 
ment. As to original sin, Marpeck held that God does not 
reckon the depraved nature of children as sin before they have 
a knowledge of good and evil. As to participation in the 
governments of this world, Marpeck stated that the Kingdom 
of Christ is not of this world and Christians cannot rule in 
the offices of government, for in such offices force is necessarily 
employed in the preservation of law and order. Yet Marpeck 
did recognize the institution of government as a divine institu- 
tion and he thanked God for it. Marpeck’s treatment of the 
Incarnation makes clear that the Anabaptists held a high view 
of the person and work of Christ. Jesus Christ was for them 
primarily the Divine Redeemer. The Vindication also makes 
24 One copy is in the British Museum, London, and one is in Wuerttembergische 
Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart. A brief summary of the Vermanung is found 
in Christian August Salig (1692-1738), Vollstaendige Historie der Augspurg- 
ischen Confession (Halle, 1735) ITI, 1113f. 

25 Each of the following libraries has one copy of the Verantwortung: Stadt- 
bibliothek, Zuerich; Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich; and the Studien- 


bibliothek, Olmuetz. 
26 See footnote number 2. 
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clear that Marpeck and his collaborators were free of Millen- 
narianism. 

Marpeck also participated in the production of a sort of 
annotated Bible concordance, the Testamenterleiitterung, or 
Testament Explanation.“. This volume, printed about 1544 
and containing over 800 pages, has never been reprinted and 
is excessively rare. Only two copies are known to be extant, 
one in Zurich and one in Berlin. The Testament Explanation 
is cited by name ninety-two times in the second part of the 
Vindication. In brief, the thesis of the Testament Explanation 
is that the old covenant was one of mere shadows, with no real 
forgiveness for sin, no genuine spiritual blessings, and no full 
possession of the Holy Spirit. God simply did not balance the 
books until after Christ had made a real atonement for sin. 
Springing from this doctrinal thesis are certain ethical con- 
trasts with the Old Testament. These contrasts involve such 
questions as the permissibility of Christians participating in 
warfare or in the swearing of oaths, the matter of religious 
toleration and the like. 

By the year 1544 Marpeck was residing in Augsburg, 
for his name appears in the tax-books and the building-records 
of the city from 1544 until 1550.° His first assignments in 
Augsburg were the improvement of the city aqueducts, and the 
building of waterways to float “Pilgerholsz.” On May 12, 1545, 
the city contractors were instructed to approach Marpeck in 
regard to an appointment for several years. On July 18 of that 
year the city paid him sixty-five florins for the work done to 
date and hired him for the next year. From the year 1546 
his annual income was 150 florins. Though Marpeck was ap- 
preciated as an engineer, his Anabaptist activities were a con- 
tinual source of annoyance in Augsburg. Burgomaster George 
Herwart sent him a warning on July 16, 1545. On May 6, 
1550, the council decided that Marpeck should give an account 
of an Anabaptist book which had been ascribed to him. (If 
this book really was Marpeck’s, it was certainly the Testament 
Explanation.) Marpeck received still another warning on 
September 26, 1553. And a year later the council ruled that, 


27 A photostatic reproduction of the title page of the Testament Explanation is 
printed in The Mennonite Quarterly Review, XII (1938), 161. 

28 Paul von Stetten, Geschichte der Heil. Roem. Reichs Freyen Stadt Augsburg 
(Franckfurt und Leipzig, 1743), I, 451; also Friedrich Roth, Augsburgs Refor- 
mationsgeschichte (Muenchen, 1907), III, 248f, 278f. 
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since they learn that he is still propagating his error, he shall 
earn his shekels elsewhere. Nevertheless he managed to retain 
his position for another two years. 

Marpeck’s Augsburg salary was delivered in four annual 
payments, and it is the record of these payments which furnishes 
us with the approximate date of his death. The four annual 
payments were made on the so-called ember-days. The first 
three payments for the year 1556 are recorded in the city books 
in the usual manner. But under the record of the payment of 
December 16 is written in German, “‘ist todt.’*” Marpeck had 
found rest at last. 

Augsburg had been the Anabaptist center of south- 
Germany from about 1525 to 1530. Ludwig Haetzer, Jacob 
Gross, Hans Hut, Eitelhans Langenmantel, and Sigmund 
Salminger labored there for greater or lesser periods of time. 
From Augsburg as a center the movement had spread out in 
all directions. But by 1535 persecution unto death had reduced 
the Augsburg Anabaptists almost to the point of extinction. 
Even after Marpeck came to Augsburg there appears to have 
been no open revival of Anabaptism. This is accounted for 
by the fact that after a few decades of bitter persecution, during 
which time almost all the original leaders were martyred, the 
Anabaptists tended to abandon their earlier missionary pro- 
gram and to maintain an almost secret ecclesiastical life. Thus 
Pilgram Marpeck was at one and the same time Augsburg 
Stadt-Werkmeister®’ and Anabaptist elder. 


II 


The Anabaptists differed from the leading reformers on 
two points of doctrine. Otherwise there was agreement on 
the cardinal doctrines of Scripture.** One difference involved 
the relation of the Old Testament to the New, particularly as 
to their contrasting ethical standards. The second divergence 
between the reformers and the Anabaptists concerned the nature 
of the Christian church. Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin were 


29 Baumeisterbuch, 141, (Stadt-Archiv, Augsburg). Communicated by the Di- 
rector, Dr. Heinz Friedrich Deininger. Fr. Roth also knew of this reference to 
Marpeck’s death. 

30 Paul von Stetten, Geschichte der Heil, 451. The von Stetten reference is to 
the year 1548, 

31 Harold S. Bender, ‘‘Conrad Grebel,’’? Church History, VII, 174. See also 
The Mennonite Quarterly Review, XII, 205-256. 
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largely in agreement in holding that the two covenants were 
essentially one. They insisted that the Biblical ethic is a unit. 
War was divinely approved under the old covenant, said the 
reformers, and it is also legitimate for the Christian of today. 
The old covenant involved a theocracy, and today the state- 
church system shall be maintained, declared the reformers. 
With these views the Anabaptists were in sharp disagreement. 
Let us look at these two questions in order. 

The first Anabaptist divergence from state-church Prot- 
estantism concerned the relation of the Old Testament to the 
New. The Anabaptists held that the books of both Testaments 
are God's inspired Word. But they thought that the books 
of the Old Testament bear the relation to those of the New 
Testament which a shadow bears to reality, or which the ground- 
work of a building bears to the building itself.** In brief, it 
is the relation of promise to fulfilment. It will be recalled that 
in the Sermon on the Mount Jesus set His word over against 
that which Moses had written at a lower stage of revelation, 
which lower stage was necessary because of the hardness of 
heart ot the Israelites. The rule of faith and life for Marpeck 
and his brethren was not therefore the Bible; it was the New 
Testament. Whatever from the Old Testament 1s still valid 
for the Christian is also found in the New Testament. 

As noted above, it was in this understanding of the fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament by the New that the Anabaptists 
grounded their distinctive ethical standards. God may indeed 
have tolerated war, oaths, and polygamy in the Old Testament 
times, but Marpeck was certain that the New Testament up- 
holds a higher ethic for the Christian. The cross of Christ 
has now displaced the sword of the Old Testament. And 
Marpeck saw in the disregard of this distinction such awful 
consequences as the Munster excesses, the Peasants’ Revolt, 
and Zwingli’s death on the Cappell battlefield. But the state 
churchmen of that day thought it a service to God to exterminate 
all heretics holding such views of the Old Testament. 

On the doctrine of the church, Marpeck was a frank dis- 
senter from the Protestantism of that day. He emphasized 
first of all the proclamation of the Word of God. Through 
this proclamation the church is created. Apostolic succession 


32 John Horsch: ‘*The Faith of the Swiss Brethren,’’?’ The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, V, I (January 1931), 20f. 
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is of no moment. The important matter is to pattern the 
church after that of the New Testament. It shall, therefore, 
consist of believers on Christ, who have been baptized upon 
a personal confession of faith, and who are kept free of flagrant 
and open sin by church discipline. Marpeck thus rejected not 
only infant baptism; he was done with the whole state-church 
system. And he conceived of the Christian’s calling as es- 
sentially a non-political one. The magistracy was left to the 
‘World’; so was the military service. Believers shall not Chris- 
tianize the world order by entering into it, but by winning 
converts into the church. Marpeck could not have participated 
in using violence on anyone. Much less could he have thought 
of helping in a religious persecution. But he did expect to par- 
ticipate in the tribulation of those who are members of the King- 
rom of God. Marpeck believed in a leidende not a regierende 
Gemeinde. He was willing to bear his cross of suffering and 
his Anabaptist flock was ready to live as sheep in the midst 
of wolves. 

In forming an evaluation of Pilgram Marpeck we may 
say that he was undoubtedly the greatest leader among the 
south-German and Swiss Anabaptists from about 1531, when 
he began to officiate as an elder or bishop, until his death in 1556. 
And he was so recognized by his contemporaries. In 1536 when 
Sebastian Franck listed the religious leaders of that day he 
included “Bilgram” on his list.** William Reublin, who had 
participated in the first Anabaptist disputation with Zwingli, 
held in Zurich on January 17, 1525, had a warm, fraternal 
feeling for Marpeck. Reublin wrote to Pilgram under date 
of January 26, 1531,” reciting his troubles to his friend Mar- 
peck and addressing him as ‘‘Beloved-from-the-heart Brother 
Pilgram.”” T. W. Rohrich, historian of the Strasbourg refor- 
mation, regarded Marpeck as “the most significant figure 
among the Strasbourg Anabaptists.”*’ The Zurich manuscript 
of the Vindication®™ contains annotations of the year 1571, 
which state that seven elders collaborated in the preparation 
of the Vindication. Heading the list is ‘*Pilgram Marpeckh’— 
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which is the usual way he wrote his name. This annotation 
attests both to Marpeck’s leadership and to the fact in the 
Vindication we have a true statement of Anabaptist doctrine, 
for the note adds that the elders had the support of “the whole 
church and brotherhood.” 

Of all the early Anabaptist leaders of significance in the 
south only Marpeck was permitted a full lifetime of service 
and only Marpeck left writings of any length. Only in recent 
decades have these writings become available to church his- 
torians. To these writings historians must now turn if they 
wish to paint a true picture of the Anabaptism of the sixteenth 
century. In that period the Anabaptists were a misunderstood 
and abused people, but in their high view of the church and of 
the New Testament ethic for the Christian they upheld a torch 
whose light is sorely needed in this twentieth century world. 
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Perhaps I erred in choosing the title “A Forgotten Theol- 
ogy.” A theology that is vital and worthwhile will not be forgot- 
ten; it will be absorbed, and by absorption it fulfills its original 
purpose. Only in that way can it live and have part in theo- 
logical progress. Furthermore, at the meeting of the American 
Society of Church History, December 27, 1911, in New York, 
I read a paper on “The Mercersburg Theology Historically 
Considered.”* The present paper, thirty years later is a 
sequel to that of 1911. Some of the doctrines of the Mercers- 
burg men, it seems to me, have been unconsciously revived in 
contemporary theological thought, especially as that is expressed 
in the reports of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 
1937. 

The theology of which we are about to speak originated in 
a church whose pioneers came from the Rhinelands—the Ger- 
man cantons of Switzerland, and a small but influential minority 
from Holland and France. They came, most of them, into 
Penn’s Woods as individuals, families, and in groups of a 
hundred and more, to make a living, and some of them a life 
true to their own religious and_ political convictions. The 
Cavaliers, the Pilgrims, the Puritans, the Dutch Reformed, 
preceded them by a hundred and more years. Even in America 
they were foreigners and were compelled to take the oath of 
allegiance to the British sovereign. Their language, their 
customs, and their ways of living seemed strange, if not crude, 
to their English, Scotch Irish, and Quaker neighbors. 

With their scant possessions packed in boxes and bundles, 
they brought something that silver and gold cannot buy—a 
denominational consciousness, vague and inarticulate; yet 
strong enough to bind them into a common religious fellowship 


1 Papers of the American Society of Church History, (New York, 1908-1934) 
Second Series, III (1912), 119. 
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and to prevent them from coalescing with one or another of 
the surrounding churches. In the face of almost insuperable 
obstacles they organized another church among the many 
churches in colonial Pennsylvania, which came to be known 
as “das Sectenland.” To use the words of an early document, 
their motive was both negative and positive: “to escape the 
slanderous sects” and “to set up a pure religious worship agree- 
able to God’s word and according to the order of the Re- 
formed Church.” Mention is made of those who were especially 
offensive—‘‘Independents, Puritans, Anabaptists, Newborn, 
Saturday folks” and ‘the most dreadful heretics, the Socinians, 
Pietists, etc., among whom frightful errors prevail.”* In these 
days of ecumenicity such an attitude would be condemned as 
sectarian bigotry; in those days it was considered denomina- 
tional loyalty. To do otherwise would have been the betrayal 
of a sacred trust which the Head of the Church had committed 
to them and to their fathers. 


So deep an aversion to the sects was the shadow cast by 
a positive sense of the catholicity of the church and the Chris- 
tian life whose spirit is embodied in the Heidelberg Catechism 
(1563). Without conscious purpose, the German Reformed 
pioneers were destined to perpetuate their distinctive type of 
evangelical Protestantism in the new world. True, the term 
“Reformed” designated the non-Lutheran and non-baptistic 
Protestant churches of Switzerland, France, Holland, Hungary, 
and Great Britain. These churches belonged to the same 
family; but in course of time differences developed among 
them which were continued and felt in the colonial and national 
period of the United States. It was a difference of emphasis 
more than of essence—in doctrine, worship, polity, and piety. 
The causes of the variations in the Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches are to be found in the peculiar genius of the nations, 
the personality of the leading Reformers in each nation, the 
modifying influence of theological controversies, and the de- 
velopment of the churches in different political, social, and in- 
dustrial surroundings. 


To cite a single illustration of many that might be chosen, 
the Heidelberg Catechism was prepared with the background 


2 See The Mercersburg Review (Mercersburg and Lancaster, Pa., 1849- _), XXIII 
(1876), 533. 
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of a bitter controversy in the Palatinate on the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. Hence, in the eightieth Question the mass 
is pronounced an “accursed idolatry.” The Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, 1643-47, had a wholly different background— 
a century of controversy about predestination and church order 
—Calvinism and Arminianism in Holland, the Articles of Dort, 
1619-20, and the question of jure dizvino polity in England and 
Scotland—none of which was an issue in the Palatinate about 
1563. Therefore, the winged shaft dipped in poison in the 
Westminster Confession, XXV, vi, was the reference to ‘‘the 
Pope of Rome” . . . “that antichrist, that man of sin, and 
son of perdition.” Happily this clause was changed by action 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
1903, so as to read: “the claim of any man to be the vicar of 
Christ and the head of the church is unscriptural, without 
warrant in fact, and is a usurpation dishonoring to the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’” 

Both the agreement and the difference in spirit of the 
Reformed churches, which are now united in the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches throughout the World holding the Pres- 
byterian System, were more or less clearly defined in the three 
great Confessions—the Heidelberg Catechism, the Canons of 
Dort, and the Westminster Standards. Perhaps here, notwith- 
standing the changes in theological thought and modes of 
living, one will find the reason why the three churches, which 
of all the churches in American Protestantism should be one 
body, have failed in their negotiations for union. Now at 
least one of them is extending the friendly hand to the church 
that was most intolerable to the Westminster fathers in the 
seventeenth century. 

To perpetuate the distinctive viewpoint and spirit, not the 
letter, of the Heidelberg Catechism, became in due time the 
mussion of the descendants of a small group of German Re- 
formed pioneers in Pennsylvania. True, the original con- 
troversy in the Palatinate between the ultra-Lutherans, the 
Melancthonians, the Zwinglians, and the Calvinists, to end 
which the Heidelberg Catechism was published, was forgotten. 
But the irenic spirit of the little book enabled the young theo- 
logians in the theological seminary at Mercersburg in the 


3 See Amendments, Confession of Faith, (1903), chap. XXV, see. vi. 
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mid-nineteenth century to meet and to oppose new issues in a 
way that was not followed by the theologians of New England 
or of the Middle States. Professor von Harnack, in his Reden 
und Aufsatze (I, 186), refers to Melancthon and the Re- 
formation, saying: “But before long there arose in Germany 
many churches, which called themselves ‘Reformed’; in 
reality they were Melancthonian. The disposition to union 
(Unionsgesinnung) developed in them from which the great 
advance in the inner life of Protestantism was to come.” 


II 


The churches of the pioneers in America were a replica 
in thought and life of the mother churches abroad. Each of 
them on the Atlantic border was in accord with the content of 
a coetal letter, November 21, 1748, signed by John Philip 
Boehm, pro tem Coetus Praeses, addressed to the ‘Reverend 
Christian Synods of South and North Holland,” etc.: We 
desired nothing else but to keep our still weak but true Church 
in this country in the pure doctrine, to govern it in peace and 
harmony, so that by its extension the name of God might be 
glorified and the kingdom of Jesus, our dearest and_ perfect 
Savior, be enlarged.”* In 1648, the Puritans in New England 
adopted the Westminster Standards, which were the counter- 
part of the Articles of Dort of the Dutch Reformed Church; 
the Lutherans remained loyal to the Augsburg Confession, and 
the Cavaliers to the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 


But in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in Europe, protests arose against Calvinism and orthodoxy 
in general resulting in bitter controversy among the churches. 
The objective factors in the process of salvation were no 
longer held in vital relation to the believer who sought an 
inward approval of the truth revealed in Jesus Christ and 
contained in the Confession of Faith; in other words, ‘“‘the 
divine” factor in religion was “held apart from all real union 
with the world’s actual life.”’ A new humanism came to birth and 
with it men of conservative and of liberal spirit and attitude 


4 Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of Pennsylvania, 1734-1792 (Philadelphia, 
1903), 47. 
5 Theodore Appel, The Life and Work of John W. Nevin (Philadelphia, 1889), 704. 
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interpreted religion. The liberals felt the impulse of a new 
freedom growing out of a sense of “a divinely implanted reason 
and conscience within man,” which were not to be silenced by 
dogmatic statements and church courts but were to be followed 
wherever they might lead. Thus arose Arminianism, mysticism, 
deism, all of which are evidences of the affirmation of the 
dignity of man and of the religion of the spirit in contrast to 
the religion of authority—whether of Rome, Augsburg, Ox- 
ford, or Edinburgh. The conviction grew that God spake 
not only through men in times past but speaks through men 
of the present. The consequence was a critical attitude toward 
dogmas, once accepted as final, and the dawning of a new 
theological era both in Europe and in America. 

Professor Frank Hugh Foster® writes about the rise of 
a new school of theology in an obscure corner of the civilized 
world. It began with Jonathan Edwards in his sermons on 
“Justification by Faith” in Northampton, Massachusetts, 1734. 
The young assistant of his grandfather—the half-way cov- 
enanter, Solomon Stoddard‘'—realized that New England’s 
chief need was not theological controversy, of which it had its 
fill, but of conversion of men and women; and he saw what his 
contemporaries did not see, that conversion was God’s work in 
the soul of man—not the effect of education, culture, and 
human effort. The Arminians, the Arians, the Unitarians and 
the Universalists in the bud, confused “a good moral life with 
the Christian life and depended for salvation upon striking at 
the day of judgment of a kind of moral balance-sheet between 
good and bad deeds.”’ Such a procedure amounted to an 
abandonment of the gospel of free grace which was originally 
expounded in the Epistle to the Romans to counteract in the 
first century the same error, in different form, which Edwards 
exposed in his sermons on justification in the eighteenth century. 
He saw furthermore that the Arians confused “a good moral 
life with the Christian life and that their emphasis on the dig- 
nity and ability of men blinded them to the devastating effects 
of sin and guilt,” of which man by dint of reason and will 
could not rid himself; or, to use the striking epigram of 


6 Frank H. Foster, A Genetic History of New England Theology (Chicago, 
1907) 

7 Born 1643, died 1729; preached an epoch-making sermon on “The Inexcuseable- 
ness of Neglecting the Worship of God under a Pretence of Being in an Un- 
converted Condition,’’ 1707; Foster, New England Theology, 37-38. 
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inodern Swiss theologian, one cannot speak of God by speaking 
of man in a loud voice. 


III 


About a hundred years elapsed before a new theology came 
out of the denominational consciousness of the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans. A hundred years later, to use the words of John 
W. Buckham in his Progressive Religious Thought in America, 
(299), ‘ta school of theology of the German Reformed Church, 
which took its rise in Mercersburg, Pa., about 1836, accom- 
plished an important service for theological progress through 
that group of exceptionally able and progressive men, F. A. 
Rauch, John W. Nevin, and Philip Schaff.”* Permit me to 
add my own judgment—that each of these men would have 
adorned the faculty of any university in Europe or in America.° 

Mercersburg was a mountain village which gave the 
theology a habitation and a name, but did not convey the least 
idea of its content and significance. In it were located Marshall 
College and the Theological Seminary of the German Reformed 
Church, far more obscure and also more modest than the 
Pilgrims and Puritans of New England whose theological 
history has been written by Professor Foster. It is not a 
mere coincidence that one of the first utterances of this school 
was Schaff’s inaugural address delivered (1844) before the 
Synod in Reading, Pennsylvania, precisely a hundred and ten 
years after the sermons of Edwards in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. The subject of Schaff’s address was “The Principle 
of Protestantism,” which he claimed to be justification by faith, 
the theme of Edwards’ sermons in 1734. 

It was not a mere coincidence that both Edwards and Schaff 
raised protest against the same errors and defects in Protestant 
Christianity, though they appeared in different forms, separated 
as they were by acentury. In that time, 1740-1840, the climate 
of opinion changed both in Europe and in America, yet the 
essence of Christianity remained the same. A new apologetic, 


8 See also Leonard W. Bacon, A History of American Christianity (New York, 
1897), 337, 388; Woodbridge Riley, American Philosophy (Reformed Church 
Publication Board, Philadelphia, 1903), 512. 

9 Rauch was the philosopher, Nevin the theologian, and Schaff the historian; 
each became known through his writings to the scholars of the Old World and 
the New. 
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based upon a new exegesis and interpretation of dogma and 
history, was necessary. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the first part of the nineteenth century, long after the 
generation of Edwards had passed away, outstanding men in 
theology, philosophy, and science ventured upon new _ paths 
with new methods of study and new tests of reality. They 
wrote epochmaking books, with which one may not agree, but 
which we cannot ignore. They had profound influence on 
theological thinking of the latter half of the ninteenth century ; 
and men are still wrestling with the issues which were then 
raised. 

Voltaire wrote, September 28, 1768. “All over Europe one 
finds things to astonish one. A revolt of the human mind is 
taking place which will have far-reaching consequences.” The 
“revolt of the human mind” was against traditionalism ‘in 
church, state, and school. To mention only a few of the books 
which are evidence of a new age: Rousseau’s Social Contract 
and his Emile, 1762; Hume’s posthumously published Dialogue 
on Natural Religion, 1751; Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason, 
1781; Schleiermacher’s Discourses upon Religion to the Edu- 
cated Among Its Despisers, 1799; the philosophical works of 
Hegel (1770-1831); Vatke’s Biblical Theology Scientifically 
Presented, 1835; Strauss’ Leben Jesu, 1835-36; and Baur’s 
Christianity of the First Three Centuries, 1853. Schaff was a 
student at Tubingen while Baur and Strauss were professors 
there. About this time Newman was fog-bound on the Med- 
iterranean and struck a responsive chord in men’s hearts when 
he wrote, “Lead, Kindly Light, Lead Thou Me On.” With 
this transition in the background, John Fiske wrote a genera- 
tion ago: “In their mental habits, in their method of inquiry, 
and in the data at their command, the men of the present day 
who have fully kept pace with the scientific movements are 
separated from the men whose education ended in 1830 by an 
immeasurably wider gulf than has ever divided one progres- 
sive generation of men from their predecessors.” 


IV 


The Mercersburg men were among the first theologians 
in America who clearly discerned the theological issues of a 
new age and understood Dorner when he wrote: “The theo- 
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logical problem as yet left unsolved by the Reformation, viz., 
the scientific union of the material and the formal, of the 
subjective and objective principles, is only a concrete expres- 
sion, with reference to the Christian religion, of the philosophical 
problem of the union of subject and object, of thought and 
existence.’”” In the orthodoxy of the seventeenth century the 
gospel was petrified; it had become a dogma to be accepted 
without personal experience of its content. Against this kind 
of religious authoritarianism men revolted in the form of 
Romanticism, Rationalism, Pietism, and Mysticism. Each of 
these movements sought to find approval in the reason, the will, 
or the feeling of the objective facts of Christianity, or of 
existence in general. The rationalistic supernaturalism and 
the pietism which prevailed in the churches of Europe and 
America no longer satisfied the modern man. ‘Dissatisfaction 
with existing institutions in the Old World is growing; and 
through vehement birth throes a new order of life is gradually 
coming.’ The consequence, to use the words of Dorner, was 
that an “antiquated theology went down to its grave but the 
Christian faith remained, nay, was even now reviving with 
fresh vigor, to bring forth in due time a new theology. To this 
result philosophy, even in its specially critical period, furnished 
its contribution.”’* It became clear to the evangelical theo- 
logians of Germany that a complete revolution in the view of 
the world was necessary before there could be new life and 
true progress in theology. We owe to rationalism the recogni- 
tion that, “Religious truth shall not be confronted with the 
subjective spirit in the form of mere outward authority but 
become fully reconciled to it in an inward way in the form 
of conviction and certainty.” Account had to be taken of 
certain just demands, such as the right of the individual reason 
and conscience as over against the established authority of 
church and state; the legitimacy of criticism as over against the 
claims of dogmatism; freedom of investigation as over against 
implicit faith; and the cry for forms of life corresponding to 
the experience of a new age.” 

Dr. Nevin in his eulogy on Dr. Rauch said: “Dr. Rauch 


10 Isaac A. Dorner, History of Protestant Theology, Particularly in Germany 
(Edinburgh, 1871), II, 347. 

11 Der Kirchenfreund, I, 25. 

12 Dorner, History of Protestant Theology, Il, 345-6. 

13 Philip Schaff, What Is Church History, 15. 
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felt himself impelled to attempt the work of transferring to 
some extent into the literature of this country not Hegel’s 
philosophy as such, nor the metaphysics of Germany as a distinct 
and separate interest, but the life and power of German think- 
ing generally, under its more recent form, in all that related 
to the phenomenology of the soul.” 


After Rauch’s death, 1841, Dr. Nevin and Dr. Schaff 
was confronted by more practical issues, arising out of Amer- 
ican Protestantism."* “The problem was whether the German 
people and their ideas should perpetuate themselves by way of 
transplantation and separate existence or become identified with 
American social and ecclesiastical institutions by way of trans- 
fusion and adaptation.” Dr. Gerhart, who was one of the 
first students at Mercersburg and later a colleague of his pro- 
fessors, said of Dr. Nevin: “As a result of his studies and his 
own observation, he was convinced that the churches of the 
Reformation, transplanted to American soil, had, in great 
measure, given up their original faith, had come under the 
power of a spirit foreign to the Reformation symbols, and 
were really, unwelcome as was the charge, drifting on the broad 
current of rationalism. The German Reformed Church with 
others, . . . had also, in a great degree, forsaken its own 
original denominational character, and subjected, in the absence 
of a counteracting force sufficiently strong, to the power of 
Puritan and Methodistic modes of thought, was rapidly under- 
going a transformation into the image of a foreign system.”** 
This conviction became the master-light of the theologians of 
Mercersburg, the theme of all their writing. They felt it to 
be their mission to protest against erroneous doctrines and 
practices in the American churches from Catholicism to 
Unitarianism, including Puritanism, Methodism, and Anabap- 
tism. This they did from the new vantage ground which they 
professed to have won through a mastery of the evangelical 
theology of Germany which dates its rise and spread from 
the national struggle for independence against the usurpation 
of Napoleon, the enthusiasm of the celebration of the third 
centennial of the Reformation, 1817, the proclamation of the 


14 Schaff, The Principle of Protestantism, 156-163, 164; Der Kirchenfreund, 
I, 4-5. 

15 David S. Sehaff, Life of Philip Schaff (New York, 1897), 148, 155. 

16 Bibliotheca Sacra (Andover, Oberlin and elsewhere, 1844- ) LXXVII (1920), 33. 
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Evangelical Union in Prussia, and the influence of the idealistic 
philosophy of Germany of Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Schleier- 
macher and the mediational theologians of that generation. 


The compelling motive was to revive the piety and the 
theology of the Reformation. Witness Schaff, Das Prinzip des 
Protestantismus and What ts Church History? and A Vindi- 
cation of Historical Development; Nevin, The Anxious Bench; 
The History and Genius of the Heidelberg Catechism; The 
Mystical Presence and the articles in the Mercersburg Review 
from 1849 on. They emphasized the objective, sacramental, 
and liturgical factors in opposition to the subjective, revivalistic 
and rationalistic elements which were congenial to pioneers on 
the frontiers of a new world. In his Tract on the Revised 
Liturgy, (76 and 79), Nevin writes: **The Gospel of Puritanism 
substitutes for all this a construction of Christianity that is 
purely subjective, centering in the human mind, and that gives 
us notions for facts, causing metaphysical abstractions to stand 
for the proper objects of faith, and thus resolves all religion 
finally into mere spiritualism; in which no account is made 
of any objective mediation of grace outside of men, but every 
man is supposed to come directly, face to face, with God, having 
in his evangelical notions simply whatever is necessary to give 
him free access to the Divine presence.” 

New Measurism, with the anxious bench at the center, 
Dr. Nevin regarded as a composite of Puritanism and Method- 
ism, spawning sects and schisms for more than a half a century. 
He therefore wrote his first tract, entitled The Anxious Bench, 
in which he exposed its errors and proposed Christian nurture 
instead of revival rupture as the normal way of developing the 
Christian life. 

Dr. Schaff, in his The Principle of Protestantism, called at- 
tention to the defects of supernaturalistic orthodoxy and also 
warned the church against a false and uncontrolled subjectivism. 
“Rationalism and sectarianism,” he says, ‘are the most dan- 
gerous enemies of our church at the present time. They are 
both but different sides of the same principle, a one-sided false 
subjectivity sundered from the authority of the objective. 
Rationalism is theoretic sectarianism; sectarianism is practical 
rationalism.””** 


17 See also theses 53-37, Theses for the Times, 1845. 
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The remedy for these “diseases of Protestantism,” or of 
“pseudo-Protestantism,’’ was sought both in a restoration and 
in a completion of the evangelical ideas of the Reformation. 
Dr. Schatf wrote in 1845: “The Reformation must be regarded 
as still incomplete. It needs yet its concluding act to unite 
what has fallen asunder, to bring the subjective to a reconcilia- 
tion with the objective.” For both the Catholic and evangelical 
churches were suffering from one-sidedness and incomplete- 
ness. The latter emphasized the subjective and experimental 
in religion to the neglect of the objective and sacramental; the 
former reversed the emphasis and ignored the personal ele- 
ment in religion. The fontal source of error was their de- 
fective Christology or the want of a proper conception of the 
incarnation as affecting an organic union of the natural and 
the supernatural in a new creation continuing in the historical 
church to the end of time. The restoration was to be not a 
mere replica of the formulas and institutions of the fourth or 
the sixteenth century, but a reproduction under new conditions 
of the normal relation of the believer to Christ of faith to 
the Bible, of freedom to authority, of the individual to the 
church, as these were realized in the experience of the Reform- 
ers. The completion of the Reformation was not to be a breach 
with evangelical principles, but an advance beyond the positions 
of the original Reformers, beyond confessionalism and ration- 
alism, by the acceptance and application of truth new and old 
in the solution of problems in church and state. Moreover, it 
was fondly hoped that there might be also a reconciliation of 
Catholicism and Protestantism in such a way “that the truth 
that each includes may be saved in the union of both,” result- 
ing in what was termed Protestant-Catholicism. It was to be 
reconciliation, not by a compromise nor by a concession, but 
by advance of both types of Christianity to a higher plane. 
Thus neither reaction nor revolution—Romanism, Puseyism, 
rationalism, nor sectarianism—but the progressive development 
of Christianity in the bosom of the world’s life was the hope of 
the men of Mercersburg. 


They were mediationalists not merely in seeking to recon- 
cile the different churches—Catholic and Protestant—but also 
in trying to harmonize the substance of dogmas with the re- 
sults of science, and religion with culture, by putting old truths 
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into new forms. They recognized the right of reason, but escap- 
ed rationalism by giving reason not a creative but a formative 
function in relation to revelation and religion. They made 
room for emotion in the Christian life, without yielding to 
fanaticism, by regarding feeling as ‘the child of truth and the 
parent of duty.”’ Their spirit in general was voiced in the slogan 
brought to America, by Dr. Schaff: “In essentials, unity; in 
doubtful points, freedom; in all things, love.’ In 1839 The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Union was organized. 
One of its vice-presidents was President Fred. A. Rauch of 
Marshall College, Mercersburg, Pa. 

The reason for the critical attitude of the teachers of the 
Seminary toward the churches and toward theological and 
scientific thought and at the same time for their spirit of con- 
ciliation and their hope of progress to a higher form of Chris- 
tianity than had yet been attained, is to be found in the central 
position which they gave in their thought and life to Jesus 
Christ. They were Christological in their thinking and from 
their Christology all other articles of faith were deduced as 
by vital and logical necessity. A restatement of the several 
Christian doctrines naturally followed. 

In the Incarnation, the Son of God assumed fallen human 
nature, thus sanctifying it into real, organic, and eternal union 
with Himself. Human nature, created in Him, is the medium 
and form of the revelation of God, of His will, and of all the 
acts of Christ, which, following each other according to the 
law of the natural order of being, constitute the objective 
realities or ground of the Christian salvation. The glorified 
humanity of Christ continues to be the only medium of gracious 
communication from God to mankind, and of all real approach 
of man to God, and fellowship with Him. 

From this theory of the person and work of Christ logic- 
ally followed a theory of the church as being the organic 
continuation of the divine-human life of Christ in time for the 
salvation of men; of the Holy Ghost as the bearer, through all 
ages, of Christ, the true life, and as the condition of the help- 
less sinner participating in His grace; of the sacraments as the 
organs of the church, or means of grace, by which men are 
made. sharers of the life of Christ: of regeneration as the 
inception by divine power of the new life in the act of 
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transition from the state of fallen nature to the sphere of the 
new creation; of conversion as the voluntary act of the 
conscious subject, acknowledging and submitting, in contrition 
cf heart, to the authority of the spiritual kingdom in which he 
was brought by baptism; of justification as the act of God by 
which the believing sinner is made righteous in Christ; of 
worship as the common act of the congregation of believers 
offering themselves, in union with Christ’s glorious merits, on 
the altar of the gospel, in sacramental acts, in confession, prayer, 
and praise; of hades as an imperfect state, intermediate between 
death and the resurrection; and of the resurrection as_ the 
consummation of the regenerated life in the triumph of the 
entire man, soul and body, over sin and all the powers of dark- 
Ness. 

It is clear that the Mercersburg men stood for a new in- 
terpretation of Protestantism.’* They differed, therefore, not 
only from one or another of the denominations around, but 
from American Protestantism as a whole. This fact accounts 
for the controversies which followed the utterances of Nevin 
and Schatf, inside and outside of the Reformed Church, on this 
side and on the other side of the Atlantic. Every fundamental 
doctrine in their theology was attacked. Dr. Charles Hodge, 
in his review of Dr. Nevin’s A/ystical Presence, charged Nevin 
with borrowing “cast-off clothes of Schleiermacher” and ‘a 
rag here and there perhaps of Hegel.’’ Dr. Nevin acknowledged 
with lasting gratitude his debt to “the English and Germans, 
both to Princeton and Berlin,” to Schleiermacher who influ- 
cnced more or less, with his thinking, all evangelical thought 
of Germany. He left behind him “a vast number of prolific 
ideas which have taken root in other minds and shot up in 
different spiritual creations.” He mentions Neander, Ni‘zsch, 
Julius Muller, Dorner, Richard Rothe, Ullmann, Umbreit, ete. 
“All these men feel the genial influence of Schleiermacher 
though in very different ways.’ On page seven of the Preface 
to Anti-Christ he disclaims the guilt of following the errors either 
of Schletermacher or Hegel, notwithstanding the help he has 
received from their writings. 

Dr. Hodge based his charge against Nevin upon two con- 
trolling principles in The Mystical Presence and Anti-Christ 


18 Der Kirchenfreund, I, 9. 
19 Preface to Nevin, Anti-Christ or the Spirit of Sect and Schism (1848), 4. 
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or the Spirit of Sect and Schism: first, the person of Christ 
is made to be the ultimate fact of Christianity rather than his 
doctrine merely or work; secondly, the supernatural life, which 
this included, is represented as coming through Him_ into 
organic union with the life of nature for the redemption of the 
world.” 

Nevin claimed that the person of Christ gives every article 
in the Apostles’ Creed its full significance; nor does it deny 
the orthodox idea of atonement, imputation, justification, the 
agency of the Spirit, but only provides for them a suitable basis 
in the deep Christological reality, which lies beyond. It neither 
rejects the doctrine of Christ nor his work, but merely resolves 
their value into the constitution of his life.” 

Nevin in turn criticises Lutheranism, Calvinism, Armin- 
ianism, Anabaptism, and Methodism on the one hand, and 
Romanism, Anglicanism, and Puseyism on the other. He and 
Schaff recognized the truth in all of these groups: yet they 
rose above and beyond them in their conception of Christ and 
the church. They differed from the Puritan and Methodist 
churches in emphasizing the objective element in the work of 
redemption as that is embodied for men in the historic church. 
They differed from the Anglican and Roman churches in em- 
phasizing the church as an organism of which Christ is the 
head and heart, instead of an institution mediating externally 
and mechanically between God in heaven and men on earth. 
In their theological thinking they were guided by analogies 
from the organic and the ethical order rather than from the 
mechanical and forensic. They held the divinity and humanity 
of Christ together and found man’s access to God and God's 
way of approach to man through Christ’s glorified humanity. 

The system was not merely historical. While the origin- 
ators were profound historical scholars and were deeply versed 
in the whole history of the church, their design was not a 
restoration of the theology of the fathers, the schoolmen, or 
the Reformers. The principle of historical development brought 
them into sympathetic touch with the theologies, liturgies, and 
usages of all ages, but would not permit them to return to 
Rome, Geneva, W ittenberg, or Oxford. Nevin was not kept 
from Rome by the pleadings of his Presbyterian wife, but by 


20 Idem., 8-10. 
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the indestructible conviction that the solution of the great quest- 
tions of history, in church and state, is not found by return 
to a past order, but by advancement into a new order. Rome 
performed a great mission in the Middle Age. The Teutonic 
nations, however, have reared the standards of Protestantism 
and under it have won the hegemony of the West. Neither 
the one nor the other is the final form of Christianity. Yet 
both, Romanism and Protestantism, will contribute their por- 
tion to the church that is to be. Nevin believed that God is 
in history, and that in His own time and in His own way the 
nations will become the kingdom of the Christ. 

The opponents of the Mercersburg men, especially of Dr. 
Nevin, found abundant material in their writings for indict- 
ments against their orthodoxy and their trustworthiness as 
religious leaders. The help received from the German specu- 
lative philosophers from Kant to Hegel was the ground for the 
charge of Germanizing. The Christological idea of the media- 
tional theologians was the ground for the charge of Lutheraniz- 
ing. The high regard for the sacraments and ordinances and 
the Christian ministry was the ground for the charge of 
Anglicizing. The restoration of the ancient creeds in their 
relation to the modern church, the emphasis of objective 
authority in the church, rather than in the private judgment 
of the individual, and the theory of the essential unity and 
continuity of the church, were the grounds for the charge of 
Romanizing. True, some zealous disciples, who lacked the 
balance and the vision of the masters, went to Rome and to 
Oxford. But those who have comprehended the full significance 
of the Mercersburg movement have remained with the leaders, 
in sympathy indeed with the church catholic, and yet unable 
to find a more congenial home in the bosom of any other 
ecclesiastical household than in the church of their fathers. 


V 


To fulfill the promise that the views of the Mercersburg 
men re-echo in our theology, I shall briefly summarize state- 
ments made at Oxtord and Edinburgh in 1937. 

In preparation for the Oxford Conference on Life and 
Work, Visser ’T Hooft wrote: “What we have discovered is 
that we do not yet know fully what the church is and that we 
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must try to learn what is its nature and function.” This dis- 
covery is constantly reiterated in the writings relating to the 
ecumenical movement. Almost a hundred years ago Dr. Nevin 
wrote: “Of all themes the most momentous at this time is the 
true idea of the Church.’** Dr. Schaff supported Dr. Nevin 
when he wote: “The main question of our time is concerning 
the nature of the Church itself, in its relation to the world 
and to single Christians.””** 

The following paragraph taken from Dr. Nevin’s sermon 
on “Catholic Unity,” (1844), would have served as an illumi- 
nating footnote to the Report of Section Two of the Edinburgh 


Conference, 1937, The Church of Christ and the Word of God. 


“The Church is not a mere aggregation or collection of 
different individuals drawn together by similarity of interests 
and wants . . . The Church does not rest upon its members, 
but the members rest upon the Church. Individual Christianity 
is not something older than general Christianity, but the gen- 
eral in this case goes by the particular and rules and conditions 
all its manifestation . . . We are not Christians, each one 
by himself and for himself, but we become such through the 
Church, Christ lives in his people by the life which fills his 
body the Church, and they are then all necessarily one before 
they can be many.” 

Canon Fremantle, in the Bampton Lectures of 1883, on The 

IVorld as the Subject of Redemption, became the prophet of 
the much-vaunted social gospel of the present generation. With- 
out knowing it he expanded in an epoch-making book theses 
57 and 58 of Dr. Schaff, 1845: ‘‘The secular interests, sciences, 
arts, government, and social life have become since the Refor- 
mation always more and more dissociated from the church. 
This is a false position since the idea of the kingdom of God 
requires that all divinely constituted forms and spheres of life 
should be brought to serve Him, in the most intimate alliance 
with religion, that God may be all in all.” 


Many and far-reaching have been the changes in the re- 


21 Dr. Nevin’s Appendix to his translation of Schaff’s The Principle of Protes- 


tantism. 
22 Theses for the Times. 
23 Both the sermon of Dr. Nevin and the Theses of Dr. Schaff are appended to 


Schaff’s tract entitled The Principle of Protestantism, (Chambersburg, Pa., 
Publication Office of the German Reformed Church, 1845). 
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ligious, moral, social, political, and scientific views of men 
throughout the world since 1844. But on account of the 
philosophical and theological heritage received from the school 
at Mercersburg, some of their descendants did not so much 
change their minds as grow into the full implication of the 
positions of their forebears and adapt them to the conditions 
of a new world. In other words they did not revolute but 
evolute. 











MEDIEVAL ESCHATOLOGY AND ST. FRANCIS 
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I-rancis of Assisi has been made the subject of numerous 
studies in modern times. His dedication to absolute poverty 
has elicited praise from admirers of varied character. That 
same ideal has frequently been made the object of unfriendly 
strictures. All too many researchers have granted him tolerant 
dismissal as a naive idealist. Such writers have damned him 
with the easy condescension of modern men. ‘They have been 
too busy proclaiming his impracticability according to modern 
standards to appreciate what he was and accomplished as a 
medieval man. 


Few, if any, have sought to follow the outlets of his 
poverty idealism as it related itself to the prevailing eschatology 
of his own day. His contributions cannot be understood apart 
from his love of poverty. Poverty, as he viewed it, did not 
function as a social panacea like unto those of our modern 
seeking. His renunciation operated within the framework of 
cosmic ultimates. Poverty was the special commission of Christ 
to a few. It was the duty of this chosen group to preach re- 
pentance in the Last Times and to herald the imminent coming 
of Christ’s New Age. Francis led his uniquely dedicated band 
with full assurance of his divine call. He and they were set 
apart through absolute poverty, and in co-operation with the 
church, to prepare their fellowmen for the inevitable Last Days 
in which they all believed. 


The present study is an attempt to place Francis and his 
ideal in proper relation to the prevailing thought forms, not of 
our day, but of his own. 
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II 


To the men of the Middle Ages Jesus’ words were ever 
apropos: “Watch therefore: for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.”"" From the days of the early church, through 
the vicissitudes of the lengthening middle centuries, into the 
twilight of the medieval day, the conviction of world’s end and of 
inexorable judgment was part and parcel of the Christian 
thought. There is no evidence that the year 1000 was, for 
the medieval man, the occasion for any peculiar paroxysm of 
fear as to the world’s demise.” That death and the judgment 
were alike inevitable was a commonplace of medieval belief. 
The expectation of the final end was nothing new at the be- 
einning of the eleventh century. It was in the spiritual at- 
mosphere at all times." This latent expectation was summoned 
into active expression on innumerable occasions of human 
tension and social unheaval. In a world too little blessed with 
justice and all too much compelled by the will of the wicked, 
the dread day of judgment promised an awesome reckoning of 
hitherto unbalanced accounts.” Numerous and vivid were the 
prognostications of that awful time. The natural world would 
then be overwhelmed with supernatural catastrope. Terrifying 
punishment would be meted out to sinners by the wrathful 
judge." 

Last Times and the laws of consequence were not merely 
in the thoughts of the heretical few. They were an article of 
faith for the average man as they were for his gifted leaders.’ 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as in the eras before 
and after, the Christian was “perpetually haunted by the ex- 
1 Matt. XXIV, 42; Cf. R. De Gourmont, Le Latin Mystique: les poétes de 

Vantiphonaire et la symbolique au moyen dae (Paris, 1892), 289 ff. 

2 Consult Jules Roy, L’an mille: formation de la légende de Van mille, état de 
la France de lan 950 a Van 1050 (Paris, 1885). Cf. J. A. MacCulloch, Medieval 
Faith and Fable (Boston, 1932), 289. 

3 W. Edwards, A Medieval Scrap Heap (London, 1980), 65. 

4 L. Marion, Histoire de lU’église (Paris, 1922), I, 329; lL. Bréhier, L’art 
chrétien: son développement inconographique des origines ad nos jours (Paris, 
1928), 286. 

5 R. De Gourmont, Le Latin Mystique, 304. 

6 Consult R. De Gourmont, Le Latin Mystique, 289, for typical sources. 

7 Ek. Wadstein, Die eschatologische Ideengruppe: Antichrist, Weltsabbat, Weltende 
und Weltgericht (Leipzig, 1896), emphasizes this point. He says, p. 195: ““Die 
Kschatologie ist mithin im mittelalter kein nur gelehrtes Dogma; sie ist daselbst 
vor allem eine wirkungsvolle, allseitig bethitigte sittlich—religiése UCberzeugung 
ein Exponent der inneren Lebenszustiinde der Zeit, ein Stundenzeiger der Welt— 
und Kirchengeschichte gewesen.’’ 
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pectation of Antichrist." Distressed souls entertained fears of 
tribulations before the end.” The thought of judgment per- 
vaded all minds." Only the bolder spirits dared predict the 
date of an event regarding which Christ had said, “You know 
neither the day nor the hour *™ Throughout the ages, 
however, men saw in ever recurring crises the threatening hand 
of Antichrist. They reminded themselves that in such times 
as theirs the end of the world and the second advent of Christ 
might indeed be near.’* And as the learned scanned in Scrip- 
ture and commentary the key passages of Matthew (XIX, 28, 
24-30; and XXV), the humble of the earth read in their Bibles 
of cathedral stone the symbols of impending cataclysm and 
the majesty of Christ in judgment.” 


What the average man dreaded the medieval churchman 
warned against. The courageous Hildebrand had moments 
when he could hope for the world no longer.* Pope Urban II, 
at the Council of Clermont, is said to have looked for a frontal 
attack of Antichrist. Christians must withstand the Anti- 
christians in Jerusalem. The world’s end neared.” 


Honorius of Autun dealt vividly and at length with the 
coming of Antichrist, the preaching of Elias and Enoch, and 
the Last Trump. He declaimed upon the resurrection, and 
the character and circumstances of judgment. He portrayed 
the wrath of God, the opening of the books, the conflagration 
of the world, and the ultimate society of the blessed.” 


Anselm pictured, with rare imagery, the fateful judgment 
day of wrath and tribulation, of sound and furor. Well might 
the unhappy sinner implore mercy upon his unworthiness as he 


8 G. G. Coulton, Life in the Middle Ages (New York, 1930), I, 1-8. 

9 MaeCulloch, Medieval Faith, 289-290; Sabatier, Le Spec. Perf., I (1928), 72, 
note ‘a’. 

10 E. Male, L’art religeux du XITITe siécle en France: étude sur l’iconographie 
du moyen dge et sur ses sources d’inspiration (4 ed., rev., Paris, 1919), 415-416. 

11 Loe. cit. 

12 Male, L’art religieux, 415-416, 429-430. 

13 Ibid., 416, 431, 433; Bréhier, L’art chrétien, 286-290; MacCulloch, Medieval 
Faith, 289-290. Cf. H. Pierenne, G. Cohen, et H. Focillon, La civilisation 
occidentale au moyen age du XIe au milieu du XVe siécle |Tome VIII: Histoire 
du moyen age], (Paris, 1933), 576. 

14 J. T. MeNeill, Christian Hope For World Society (Chicago, 1987), 50. 

15 Guibertus, Gesta Dei Per Francos, Liber II, Migne, P.L., CLVI, 700-701:°* ... 
ut per vos nomen eatholicum propagetur, quod Antichristi Antichristianorumque 
perfidiae refragetur.’’ 

16 Dogmatica et asectica, Elucidarium, Lib. III, Migne, P.L., CLXXIT, 1161. 
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trembled before Christ, the Judge." Hugo of St. Victor spec- 
ulated in typical fashion upon the time of Christ’s advent, the 
ultimate tribulations, the mission of Elias and Enoch, and the 
judgment of the living. Much in his thoughts were the man- 
ner of the resurrection, the body of the saints incorruptible, 
and the judgment cf God and of Christ in glory.” 


Ordericus Vitalis saw, in the receding charity and the 
growing iniquities of his day, the signs of the Antichrist’s near 
approach.’” Vices, abnormalities, and bloody strife replaced 
the virtues in contemporary conduct as in the subject matter 
of current literature.“ Quarreling bishops and _ contending 
princes claimed a larger share of the historian’s pages than 
did the propositions of the theologian or the attainments of the 
ascetic. Otto of Freising recapitulated for his time the current 
themes of tribulation preceding the battle of Christ and Anti- 
christ. He reviewed the list of defections which should precede 
the Tyrant’s inevitable appearance. Signs of the Lord’s advent 
after the overthrow of the Evil One; the destruction of the 
world by fire; the twofold resurrection of the dead; and the 
terrors of judgment were fully, if somewhat divergently, treat- 
ed. He advanced a markedly social interpretation of the beati- 
tude which the saints were to experience in the ultimate com- 
pany of God and of each other. The glory and the exaltation 
of the city of God were reverently if breath-takingly antici- 
pated.” 


Innocent III, like many before and after him, saw in the 
world’s corruption its indubitable senescence.” Caesar of 
Heisterbach related the evils of his day to the narrow escape 
from the divine judgment, always imminent.” Conrad of 


17 Liber Meditationum et Orationum, Medit. II: De terrore judicii . . . Migne, 
P.L., CLVIII, 722-725. 

18 De Sacramentis (De fine saeculi), Migne, P.L., CLXXVI, 597-610. 

19 Historia Ecclesiastica, Pars II, Lib. V, Migne, P.L., CLXXXVIITI, 375: “ Anti- 
christi tempus appropinquat, si 

20 Ibid., 375. 

21 Otto, Bishop of Freising, The Two Cities: A Chronicle of Universal History 
to the Year 1146 A.D., Tr. by C. C. Mierow (New York, 1928), 78, 121; and 
Book VIII. Cf. the eritical edition: Ottonis episcopi frisingensis Chronicon, 
ed. Rogerus Wilmans, Monumenta Germaniae historica . Scriptores (Hanoverae, 
1868), XX, 277-301. 

22 G. G. Coulton, From St. Francis to Dante (London, 1907), 51. 

23 The Dialogue on Miracles, tr. by H. V. E. Seott, and C. C. S. Bland, 2 vols. 
(London, 1929), I, Bk. VII, Chap. IT, 455. 
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Urspurg,”’ like Jacques de Vitry,”’ proclaimed the saving min- 
istry of the mendicants in an aging world which was _ soon 
to be overwhelmed with physical calamity and merciless judg- 
ment. 

That the eschatological concern of Francis* and of his age 
was perpetuated without significant deviation is evidenced in 
the eloquent masterpiece of Vincent de Beauvais. The epilogue 
of his Historical Mirror constituted no departure from, but 
rather a resume of, eschatological beliefs to and including his 
own day. His work concerned itself with the signs of con- 
summation, Antichrist, resurrection, judgment, and the punish- 
ment of the damned. It speculated upon the renovation of the 
world, the glorification of saints, bodily and spiritual, and the 
tull happiness of the blessed in God. Jacques Voragine, at the 
end of the thirteenth century, witnessed also to these unchang- 
ing characteristics of the Christian belief in cataclysm and 
judgement.** 

Thus did the Middle Ages record its eschatological credo. 
The present order had limits well defined in the inscrutable 
plan of God. Christ and Antichrist would wage a colossal 
struggle for the destiny of the universe. Ehas and Enoch must 
announce the day to come. Those having died, like those still 
alive, must be brought to responsible, if awful, judgment and 
sentence. The place of God’s selective will must manifest it- 
self in the laws of universal consequence. Beyond history lay 
the realm transcendent where Christ and God should rule tri- 
umphant. In that society of the redeemed, justice and love 
should know unchallenged fruition. 


IIT 


The eschatological consciousness of Francis was, in all 
major respects, that of his age. His, too, was a marked sen- 


24 Chronicon, as reproduced in Sabatier, Le Spee. Perf., IT (1981), 209: ‘* Ko 

tempore [1212] mundo iam senescente exortae sunt duae religiones in ecclesia, 
. videlicet Minorum fratrum et Predicatoruim,*’ 

25 Epist., I. sec. 11, Boehmer-Wiegand, 67. 

26 **St. Francis, at the end of his life, sighed over ‘‘these times of superabundant 
malice and iniquity.’ ’’ Coulton, From St. Francis to Dante, 51. 

27 Speenlum Historiale (Douai, 1624). Consult especially the **Epilogus Speculi 
Historialis’’ (continens tractatum de ultimis temporibus), Col. 1323 ff. Cf. 
Male, L’art religieus, 428-429. See Thomas Aquinas’ ‘‘ Eschatology’? in his 
supplement to Pt. III. in the Summa Theologica, tr. of the Dominican fathers. 

28 Leg. aur., cap. 1., ‘*De adventu Domini,’’ as cited in Male, L’art religieur, 
429, 
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sitivity to the certain end of the world.” For him, likewise, 
persecutions and tribulations must multiply ere the awaited 
time should come.” He experienced a sense of special destiny, 
for he had been called through completest renunciation to herald 
that Awful Day. Men must repent and make ready for the 
close of the era. Only those who would flee God’s wrath and 
tread the narrow way until the consummation of the age could 
be saved.” Those dying unrepentant would be claimed by the 
Evil One in eternal fire.” The Middle Ages had accorded 
signal honors to Elias and Enoch. They were revered as special 
announcers of Last Times, Judgment, and the New Age. 
Francis joined in fullest appreciation of their apocalyptic mis- 
sion.” The Archangel Michael claimed the grateful veneration 
of Francis’ age. This heavenly antagonist of the forces of 
evil fulfitled the ministry of presenting human souls before the 
Almighty God. He, too, was much in the Poverello’s thought.” 


Francis did not lag behind his times in the conviction of 
eternal consequence in the universe. He believed firmly in the 
second coming of Christ and in judgment for all sinners. He 
anticipated unending punishment for some and eternal blessed- 
ness for others in the supernatural kingdom.” The coming 


29 I Reg., 23; Cf. A. Dempf, Sacrum Imperium: Geschichts—und Staatsphilosophie 
des Mittelalters und der politischen renaissance (Miinchen, 1929), 301, 

30 I Reg., 17, 22; Verb. Admon., 6. 

31 Hist. ad fideles, 11; I Heg., 16, 21. 

32 I Reg., 21; Epist. ad fideles, 11, 12. 

33 I Reg., 23. E. Palis in his article on ‘‘Hénoch’’ in the Dictionnaire de la 
Bible, ed. F. Vigouroux (Paris, 1903), IIT, 593-594, says: ‘‘C’est une antique 
tradition dans |’Eglise, que Hénoch viendra avee Elie avant le jugement dernier 
pour annoncer le second avénement du Fils de Dieu, converter les Juifs, combattre 
par sa prédication ]’Antichrist et qu’il sera mis & mort par ’cet homme de 
péche.’’? This is amply borne out in the emphasis placed upon Elias and 
Enoch by the medieval writers already cited and by many others. The two 
holy personages of Apoe. XI, 3-12 were frequently identified as Elias and 
Enoch, who would preach penitence in the last days, die at the hands of 
Antichrist, resuscitate soon after, and mount to heavenly glory. The apocryphal 
book of Enoch I, 62 (Cf. Matt. XXV, 31-46) had been quoted by Jude 14-16 
and cited by numerous Fathers. The Medieval Church made constant use of 
Jude 14-16. A close union had been established between canonical and apocryphal 
traditions of Elias and Enoch, in their relation to Old and New Testament 
Times. 

Compare Francis’ purported knowledge of the divine mysteries (Spee. 
Perf., IV; Mk. IV, 11; Luke VIIT, 10) with the gnosis and eschatological 
function of the apocryphal Enoch in the mysterious Last Times. See R. H. 
Charles (ed.) The Book of Enoch (London, 1921), 149, 150 ff. 

34 I Reg., 23,18; IT Cel., 197. Cf. the article ‘‘ Michel,’’ in Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire 
de la Bible, 1V, 1070 ff. For St. Michael’s conquest of Antichrist see Vincent’s 
Epilogue. 

35 I Reg., 23, 4, 16. 
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of the dread day would be paralyzing in its suddenness.” The 
Lord would appear in the majestic role of triumphant king 
and implacable judge. The Christ whom rich and poor had 
gazed upon in the judgment scenes of cathedral tympana would 
descend in judicial splendor. The “Poor Christ,” whose com- 
ing glory the Povercllo now proclaimed, would then be royally 
enthroned. 

In the center of Francis’ consciousness, as in that of his 
age, was the moving panorama of sinful humanity and the 
trial and persecution of Christ’s faithful. The “Little Man” 
was fascinated by the approaching end and by the tyrannical 
power of the Evil One. He awaited eagerly the sure and tri- 
umphant return of the Master, the awful day of judgment, 
and the divine selectivity of the kingdom. He looked expect- 
antly upon the vanguard of those who were destined to endure 
a lonely pilgrimage till at length they entered the promised land. 
He beheld in them Christ’s “Little Men,’ and in their midst 
he saw himself the most diminutive of all. In humility and 
poverty, he and they should stand before the Son of Man. 
Standing thus, they should hear their commendation by the 
judge: “ ... because ye have been faithful over few things 
I will make you rulers over many things.” And to those whom 
they had helped prepare for the final kingdom would come 
the words: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of my minor 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

There are those who would wrest Jesus from the thought 
forms of his own age and place on later tongues the eschatolog- 
ical utterances otherwise attributed to him. There are likewise 
some who would divorce Francis from his contemporary setting 
and attribute to interested followers his sayings on the Last 
Times. The weight of evidence, however, must incline in the 
direction of genuinely eschatological thought in the historical 
Jesus.** Unbiased research must also take account in Francis 


36 I Reg., 9; Luke XXTI, 34-35. 

37 I Reg., 22; De Lorme, La Leg. Ant. 98 b.; II Cel., 71; Spec. Perf., LUXXII, 
XXVI; Cf. Matt., XXV, 21, 23, 40, 45. 

38 See discussions of Jesus’ eschatology in A. Loisy, La Naissance du Christianisme 
(Paris, 1933), 92-100; C. Guignebert, Jesus (Paris, 1933), 475-487; B. S. 
Easton, Christ in the Gospels (New York, 1930), 153-174; S. J. Case, Jesus: 
A New Biography (Chicago, 1927), 419-441; R. Otto, The Kingdom of God and 
the Son of Man: A Study in the History of Religion (London, 1938); A. 
Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, (London, 1910); J. Heéring, 
Le royaume de Dieu et sa venue; étude sur l’espérance de Jesus et de l’Apotre 
Paul (Paris, 1937). 
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of an unquestioned eschatology which reflected the major be- 
liefs of his age. The eschatology of the Poverello was founded 
upon prevailing conceptions which the medieval man attributed 
to the Christ. 

The records of Jesus’ life and sayings may not fairly rep- 
resent the fulness of his genius. However, as they stand, they 
witness undeniably to his belief in the Last Days and in the 
new kingdom which should surmount them. For Francis those 
records were, without exception, the very spirit and the word 
of the Christ. In their strength he kept faith with the con- 
victions of the mother church. In the free literalness of Holy 
Scripture, he discerned his place of responsible service to holy 
mother. To serve her was to serve the “Poor Christ.” To 
follow his nakedness was to be submissive to her. To be true 
to both was to give himself in passionate espousal to Last 
Times and the new kingdom. 

The orthodoxy of his views may be explained by his in- 
breathing of the atmosphere which pervaded church and Chris- 
tian society. The fiery spirit of his avowal can be attributed 
to one thing alone. This was his conviction that the life of 
the Bible was the life of Christ, and that the life of Christ as 
laid down in poverty must become the living pattern for his own. 

One may well mark, therefore, the affinity of Francis’ 
eschatology for that of the Middle Ages. His Christ was, in 
no small degree, the Christ of his times and of the church 
catholic. The master of his life, however, often transcended, 
in spiritual vitality, the official Christ of his world. With un- 
compromising faith, he expected the triumph, in God’s own 
time, of the invincible Son. What the church and his times 
believed in he proclaimed with the ecstasy of another Baptist.* 

Consequently, the Poverello drew not upon the reckless 
fancies of one who predicted the end according to a certain time 
or place. He joyed in the preparation of himself and of others 
for the day which should be wholly God’s in the secret of its 
time and of its power. He saw in himself no realization of a 
Joachimite Messiah for a Joachimite kingdom of God on earth. 


39 Cf. Mk. XIII; Matt. X; XVI, 24-28; XIX, 28; XXIV, XXV, XXVIII, 20. 
Luke IX, X, XII, 8-9; XXI, 24-36; XXII. These, together with many others, 
were frequently cited by Francis. Observe their frequent use in I Reg. 

40 E. Benz, Eeclesia Spiritualis: Kirchenidee und Geschichtstheologie der Fran- 
ziskanischen Reformation (Stuttgart, 1934), 164. 
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He drew from Christ’s book, which was opened by his church, 
the assurance of Christ’s coming to set up a kingdom not of 
this earth. Francis was his messenger. Poverty was a special 
conunission from Christ to his prophetic announcer. Renuncia- 
tion was a way of serving the kingdom as end, not the glori- 
fication of poverty as an end in itself.” 

Francis’ eschatological conviction did not, therefore, in- 
clude a belief in himself as Messiah. He was no second 
Christ pledged to bring in the ultimate kingdom. His was not 
the final ushering in of the new order. He was, rather, the 
herald, the Vorlaifer of the transcendent kingdom yet to 
come.** 

In this capacity of the Lord’s humble spokesman, Francis 
fulfilled a no less significant destiny. To this function he had 
been specifically called. His vocation assumed a fateful po- 
tentiality within the framework of his eschatological thought. | 
The pathway of his heraldry was that of complete renunciation. | 

A familiar legend provides a true symbol of Francis’ con- 
viction as to his special call in the way of poverty. The occasion 
described was his disavowal of earthly parentage and of all 
temporal possessions. His was to be a life of utter poverty. 
Accordingly, he surrendered his patrimony and left his ancestral 
village. As he entered the deep woods, he sang the Lord’s 
praises in resounding French. Suddenly some robbers seized 
him roughly and demanded who he might be. “I am a Herald 
of the Great King,” he replied with confident dignity; ‘What 
is that to you?” It was little enough to them apparently, for 
they threw him into a snowdrift, berated him for a rustic 
fool, and made off. But the words which he is said to have 
uttered indicate the genuine preoccupation of his life. He was, 
thenceforth, to be the poor herald of the great king.” 

Francis’ own words speak eloquently of his sense of 
heraldic mission. In his spiritual will he testified to the manner 
in which his voluntary renunciation was joined to direct com- 


41 On the significant deviation of Francis’ eschatology from that of extreme 
Joachimism and other stigmatized movements, cf. Benz, Ecclesia Spiritualis, 
3-47. rancois de Sessavalle, istoire générale de l’ordre de Saint Francois 
46-47. F le S lle, Hist ‘ le de l’ord le Saint I : 
(Paris, 1935) I, 66-70; Dempf, Sacrum Imperium, 269, 283-284. 

42 Benz, Ecclesia Spiritualis, 164, 167-168. 

: Jel., 16 reads: raeco sum magni Regis, quid ad vos?’’. Cf. Bon., IT, 5; 

43 I Cel., 1 is; “8 mi R juid ad vos? 
A. Leon, Saint Francois d’Assise et son oeuvre. Histoire de l’ordre des Freres 
Mineurs des origines ad nos jours (Paris, 1928), 17; V. Faecchinetti, San Francesco 


d’Assisi: nella storia, nella legenda nella arte (Milano, 1921), 72-73. 
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mission from the divine. As the Lord entrusted him with friars, 
so the Almighty specified the action and clarified the revelation, 
which were to be uniquely his.“ The gospel rule which was 
laid upon him was that of utter self-abnegation for himself 
and for all who should follow. The cry put upon his lips was 
to be the divine command to repentance and the promise of 
heavenly freedom from the captivity of sin. His way of poverty 
was to be that of the Lord’s special announcer.” 

It should be clearly understood that Francis never regarded 
himself as the sole agent of the Master. Others there were 
who spoke the divine will in the liturgical church and in the 
exposition of the sacred Word. Francis, however, laid to his 
own heart Jesus’ command to follow the special way of poverty. 
In him was the continuation of the Bible commission, the slow 
but inexorable working of the mysterious program of God, the 
uncompromising voice of God himself.” 


The words of Angelo Clareno ring true to the conviction 
of the Poverello. In Francis was the passionate assurance that 
if he would but follow unconditionally the naked Jesus in utter 
dedication of heart, soul, and mind, Christ would speak the 
words of life through him. He would be the Lord’s servant 
and his accepted spokesman. To receive him would be to re- 
ceive Christ. Who should bless him would be blessed indeed. 
Who should revile him would be in turn reviled.” 


Francis may well have felt a special summons from the 
Almighty to challenge a jaded and sophisticated world with the 
prophetic freshness of the uncompromising gospel. As such, 
his spokesmanship must be joined to completest dependence 
upon the Lord. The otherwise useless device of human preach- 
ing would thus become empowered with the “true wisdom of 
God,” mysterious and world-moving. 


His would be the God-spoken message of Father and Son, 
issued with authoritative directness in this latest time.** ‘“This 


44 Test., 4. 

45 Sabatier, Etudes .. . 240-241. 

46 Ibid., 234. 

47 Angelo Clareno, Hist. Sept. Trib., in J. von Doliinger, Beitrage zur  Secten- 
geschichte des Mittelalters, 2 vols., (Munich, 1890), IT, 420-421: ‘6 .. . eris 
servus meus et ego ero tecum et loquar in ore tuo et qui te audierit, me audieret, 
et qui te receperit, me recipiet, et qui benedixerit tibi, erit benedictus et qui 
maledixerit tibi, maledietus erit.’’ 

48 I Cel., 89: ‘* . .. in novissimo tempore .. .’’ 
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man was sent by God in order that after the Apostles’ example 
he might bear witness to the truth throughout the whole 
world.”*’ So his biographer expressed the conviction which 
the saint himself cherished. His message had the urgency of 
crisis; his responsibility was that of challenging sinners to 
repentance; the area of his service was all humankind; the 
pathway of his heraldry was absolute poverty. In this utter 
selflessness there was made possible the unconditional prophesy- 
ing of one who had no ties, looked for no pleasure and feared 
10 misadventure; he was wholly free to be the agent of the 
Lord. 


The whole life of Francis demonstrates what the artistry 
of legend has immortalized. God had called him out, not to 
glorify Francis, but to magnify the will of the Lord. In 
electing this weakest and most sinful of all men to be his servant, 
the Lord confounded the nobility and grandeur, the strengih, 
the beauty and the learning of this world. Thus in his very 
poverty of self and of the world, Francis was the more 
potential for the utterance of God's message and the publish- 
ing of his eternal glory. Herein might the world see, in this 
poorest of men, the inscrutable will of God for the universe.” 

Into the secret depths of God’s purpose no messenger 
might safely go. Such divine mysteries as the Lord might 
impart to him were not to be capitalized for the glory of the 
receiver. They were to be re-committed to the heavenly keep- 
ing so that they might conduce to greater humility and to more 
unqualified abandon on the part of God’s prophetic servant.” 


Fed with this spiritual food, convinced of his responsibility 
to follow in nakedness the naked Christ, and assured of the 
living promises of the holy Word, Francis went confidently 
torward to discharge his prophetic mission. For him the special 
way of poverty was joyously accepted as the path glorified by 
Christ in the proclamation of God’s will for the world. Francis 
now became his chosen mouthpiece for the continuance of that 
mandate to unsaved humanity.” The passionate kingdom mes- 


49 Loc. cit.,: ‘* ... missus et hie a Deo, ut universaliter per totum mundum, 
Apostolorum exemplo perhiberet testimonum veritati.’’ 

50 Actus X, 5-9; Cf. Angelo Clareno, Expositio, eap. X, Oliger ed. 208-209; Spec. 
Perf., UXXII. 

51 Verb. Admon., 28; Bon., X, 4. 

52 Sabatier, Vie . . . (1918), xlvii-xlix. 
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sage which he preached marked him for his hearers as “a 
man from another world.”” 


IV 


The Coming Judgment was much in the thought of the 
medieval man. It was deeply imbedded in his subconscious 
mind. It could easily be summoned into his conscious fore- 
bodings. The Dies Irae does not express merely the typical 
reaction of the late thirteenth century. It is, rather, a precipitate 
out of the cumulative eschatology of preceding generations. 
Other poems may well have anticipated the dread prognostica- 
tions of the Dies Irae. In it, however, were ee to unified 
expression the nebulous chants of many Christian ages.** When 
one reads this masterpiece of feeling, he hears voices which 
spoke not only to countless Christians long before and well 
after Francis’ day; one hears also the spirit which spoke to and 
through the heart of Francis himself. 


In his creative imagination, as that of the later author, 
there approached inexorably the awful judgment day: 


Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet saeculum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla! 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus! 


Thus would come the day of reckoning. Thus would appear 
the divine Lord of life as universal judge. Before this glorious 
one seated at the tribunal nothing would be concealed; nothing 
would remain unavenged.”” Woe to that one presenting himself 
before the just judge without having been washed in the sav- 
ing blood of Christ. Well might one humbly pray that he be 


53 Tres. Soc., (XIII), 54: “ . . . hominem alterius saeculi.’’ 

54 Pére Charles Cahier in private correspondence once said: ‘‘A mon avis, ce chant 
flottait pour ainsi dire dans l’atmosphére chrétienne avant de se condenser 
sous sa forme actuelle.’’ Quoted by P. Charles Clair, Le Die Irae: Histoire, 
Traduction, Commentaire (Paris, 1881), 14. 

55 Compare the lines: Judex ergo quum sedebit, 

Quidquid latet apparebit, 

Nil inultum rémanebit 
with Francis’ own words in J Reg., 23: ‘‘Et gratias agimus tibi quia ipse 
Filius tuus iterum venturus est in gloria maiestatis sue mittere maledictos, qui 
penitentiam non egerunt et te non cognoverunt, in ignem eternum... 
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counted not with the goats but with the sheep at Christ’s right 
hand: 


Inter oves locum praesta 
Statuens in parte dextra. 
Et ab haedis me sequestra, 


It was with reason that Sabatier once said, “The Last 
Judgment played an immense role in the thought of St. Fran- 
cis.” In his writings, as in the central facade of the medieval 
church, the final judgment proclaimed the triumph of justice.” 
In confident tone Francis declared his faith in ultimate right 
at the judge’s hand for the wicked as for the good. Even in 
his gentle soul there was the conviction of swift, terrible conse- 
quence for those unrepentant, voluntary aliens from Christ’s 
love. He expressed that belief in most unequivocal language 
when he said: 


We give thanks to Thee because thy Son Himself will come in the 
glory of His Majesty to drive away into eternal fire the cursed who have 
not repented and have not known Thee... 


He had equal confidence in the beatitude of ‘those who have 
known, adored, and served thee with a contrite heart.” To 
them would come the words: “Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
possess the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” 


It has been noted at length how Francis found in the words 
of his Master, not merely the promise to all God’s children, but 
the special destiny, likewise, of his unique “Poor Men.” The 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, which Francis often cited, 
has significant relation to his statement in chapter twenty-three 
of the first Rule. There is no doubt that he saw in his friars 
those called to a place in the kingdom eternal. They were 
not alone in having been summoned to that destiny ‘from the 
foundation of the world.” They were, with their Christ- 
imposed poverty, a means to salvation for many others who 
should enter the kingdom. The Minors offered in their poverty 


56 Cf. Sabatier, Etudes, 288-289, 

57 Loc. cit.; Bréhier, L’art chrétien, 290; Vida D. Seudder, The Franciscan Ad- 
venture (New York, 1931), 290. R. de Gourmont, Le Latin Mystique, 304 says: 
‘‘Le jugement dernier et l’enfer, sa conséquence pour les mauvais, e’etait le 
souci et aussi la consolation du moyen Age; e¢’etait le recours supréme contre 
les injustices et les tribulations de la vie,... ’’ Cf. I Reg., 23. 

58 I Reg., 23, 21. 
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the occasion for alms on the part of those who had more than 
they. The Minor brethren were clearly a means whereby the 
elect could acquire divine favor. Honor shown the Lesser 
brethren would elicit the same commendation from the Great 
Judge as service rendered to himself.” 

The Rule preserved the promise of the Great Judge that 
eternal life would be the guerdon of those giving up all for 
the Christ."” The saint seems to have accepted, in glorious 
faith as having special application to his “Poor Men,” these 
words of the Judge. Tradition says that Francis assured his 
friars of their right to yet another recompense. The Lord, 
seated in judgment on his glorious throne, had promised that 
his followers, established on the twelve thrones, should judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel. The friars were true disciples. 
They would share in his judicial glory. 

But before the friars could fulfill any function in the 
heavenly Kingdom they must prepare themselves and others 
for the judgment to come. The primary significance attached 
to the day of adjudication is indicated by Francis’ selection of 
materials for the Office of the Passion. There the words of 
the Psalms leap beyond the suggestion of suffering and death 
to the certainty of a final assessment. In them once more 
Francis traces, in advance, the fateful coming of Christ the 
Judge. None need hope in vain whose confidence is in him 
who shall come to judge with justice.” Let all glorify the 
name, follow the precepts, and bear the cross of the Christ now 
seated at the right hand of God in Heaven. From thence he 
will come in righteous judgment of all the earth.” 

The Poverello recalled to his friars the responsibility which 
was theirs for the care of souls ere the Awful Day. From 
Matthew XX, 28, out of a context of judgment and kingdom 
glory, Francis drew the Lord’s own words, “ ... the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” Poverty had been made the 
special way of the Minor brethren that they might be free for 
a saving ministry to each other and to the world. Any friar 


59 Matt. XXV, 40, 31-46; IT Cel., 71; Bon. VII, 8: Spec. Perf., XXV1I; De Lorme, 
La Leg. Ant., 98 b; Sabatier, Etudes, 232-233. 

60 Matt. XIX, 28 as referred to in J Reg., 1. 

61 Bon., III, 10; Matt. XIX, 28. 

62 Opuscula, 135. 

63 Ibid., 135-136; 143. 
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who by his sins and evil example caused the loss of his brother’s 
soul should render account before the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
day of judgment.” 

The Minors were charged with the care of their own 
and of their brothers’ souls in these solemn words, ‘For it is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.’ The 
whole program of the Minors was set in an_ eschatological 
trame of reference. Their dedication to the coming day was 
no selfish concentration bereft of humanitarian concern. Their 
loyalty to the new, supernatural era of the future demanded 
vicarious service to the existing society of the present.“ 

The friars must expect to be persecuted. Christ him- 
self had known the fullest anguish. He had anticipated the 
same for his followers before the arrival of the Son of Man. 
As uncompromising disciples of the naked Christ, the friars 
must confess their Lord fully before all men. All who so con- 
fessed him would be acknowledged by the Son before the 
heavenly Father. Those repudiating him before men would 
be disowned by the Son of Man when he came in his majesty 
and in that of the Father and of the holy angels.” 

Faithfulness in persecution would win the judgment of 
sure reward in the eternal kingdom.” No one in these Last 
Days need fear those destroying the body; no one need give 
way to alarm in the days preceding the end. Let him only 
possess his soul in patience, persevere until the end, and he 
should be saved.” 

In this way only, with the aid of fullest poverty, could 
the friars hope to avoid the evils of the Last Times and to 
stand worthily in judgment before the Son of Man.” All must 
foster alertness by reading or having read to them the life- 


64 I Reg., 4: ‘* ..., in die iudicii oportebit eos reddere rationem coram Domino 
Iesu Christo.’’ 
65 I Reg., 5: ‘*... , quia ‘th> orrendum est incidere in manus Dei viventis 


(sebr. XA, 3i):”'’ 

66 Bart. Pisa, ‘‘De Conform.’’, Lib. I, Fruct. II, Pars See. Anal. Fr. IV, 73-74. 

67 I Reg., 16; ‘** . . . Qui erubuerit me et meos sermones, hune Filius hominis 
erubescet, cum venerit in maiestate sua et Patris et sanctorum angelorum.’ ’’ 
Luke IX, 26. 

68 I Reg., 16. 

69 Compare with this and other like passages in I Reg., 16 the undeniably eschatolog- 
ical references in the fuller contexts of Mark VIII, 35-38; Matt. V, X, 
XXIV; and Luke XXI. 

70 I Reg., 22 (Luke XXI, 36): ‘‘ ‘Vigilate itaque omni tempore orantes, ut 
digni habeamini fugere omnia mala, que ventura sunt, et stare ante Filium 
hominis.’ ’’ 
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giving words of the Lord. Those failing to do so must “render 
an account in the day of judgment before the tribunal of 
Christ.”"* Such precautions were the only real guarantee that 
the “religion and profession of the Minor brethren should not 
fail until the day of judgment.’’” 

Bartolommeo de Pisa enthusiastically asserted that the 
friars had been established by Christ in perpetuity, and would 
be divinely protected against all detractors until the end of the 
age.’’ If Francis held this view, he was even more concerned 
that the poverty of the friars should make possible a peculiar 
mission unto Christ before the judgment day. Poverty would 
lead them and the men whom they should save unto the joys of 
the kingdom transcendent. 

Francis was a medieval man. His patterns of thought 
were those of his time. The prevailing note of his age was 
necessary preparation for the inev itable. Great Day. His con- 
tribution must be appreciated, if at all, in relation to his part 
in that eschatological program. His poverty idealism itself 
cannot be viewed and evaluated as an attempt at a modern type 
of social reconstruction. His renunciation must be interpreted 
as the means to a unique heraldry of God’s kingdom and to the 
redemptive service of men in the Last Days. 


71 Epist. ad fideles, 12. 

72 Spec. Perf., LXXIX: “ ... quod religio et professio fratrum Minorum non 
deficiet usque ad diem iudicii.’’ 

73 Bart. Pisa, ‘‘De Conform.’’, Fruct. IX, Anal. Fr. IV, 435-436. 








FORTY-EIGHTH (THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL) MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 28, 29, 1939 


The American Society of Church History held its forty- 
eighth consecutive meeting jointly with the American ‘His- 
torical Association at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. D. C., 
on Thursday and Friday, December 28 and 29, 1939. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The meeting was held in the Jefferson Room of the May- 
flower Hotel and was opened by President Charles Lyttle at 
10:30 a.m. It was attended by twenty-six members and guests. 

The first paper was read by Alexander C. Zabriskie, of 
the Theological Seminary of Alexandria, Virginia, and dealt 
with Charles Simeon; Anglican Evangelical. It was followed 
by a paper presented by Raymond L. Hightower, of Kalamazoo 
College, Michigan, which dealt with the Social Gospel and the 
Rise of Social Work In America. Each paper was followed by 
a lively discussion in which a considerable number of the mem- 
bers participated. Thereupon, the president appointed as mem- 
bers of the nominating committee W. W. Sweet and R. E. E. 
Harkness and as members of the auditing committee Conrad 
H. Moehlman and F. W. Buckler. 


The afternoon session was held jointly with the American 
Historical Association in the Jefferson Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel. President Lyttle opened the session at 2:40 p. m 
There were about 130 in attendance, and more would have 
stayed had the accommodations permitted it. Wilhelm Pauck, 
of The Chicago Theological Seminary, presented a paper deal- 
ing with the Historiography of the German Re formation during 
the Last Twenty Years. Since the whole afternoon session was 
devoted to the presentation and discussion of the topic, a large 
number of those present participated. The discussion wa's 
opened by Roland H. Bainton of Yale University, who was 
followed by George W. Richards, Hajo Holborn and Charles 
W. Lowry. 


70 
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The banquet in the evening was held at Wesley Hall and 
Alexander C. Zabriskie acted as toastmaster. He introduced 
as the speaker for the occasion Dr. Eugene A. Tilleux, who 
welcomed the members of the Society in a witty and interesting 
speech dealing with the history of, and interesting information 
about, Washington. Afterwards President Charles Lyttle 
delivered his presidential address dealing with Historical Bases 
of Rome’s Conflict with Freemasonry. After a spirited discus- 
sion the evening session was concluded. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1939 


The morning session was scheduled to be held in the Jef- 
ferson Room of the Mayflower Hotel, but owing to a misun- 
derstanding another meeting was scheduled for the room so 
that our group was transferred to the press room on_ the 
mezzanine floor. At 10:00 o’clock we again occupied the Jeffer- 
son Room. 

The first paper on the program was read by George W. 
Richards of the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical- 
Reformed Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
dealt with A Forgotten Theology. For lack of time, the pre- 
siding officer dispensed with the discussion. Dr. Richards was 
followed immediately by William Toth, of South Norwalk, 
Conn., who read a paper on Highlights of the Hungarian 
Reformation. 

After the group returned to the Jefferson Room, the busi- 
ness meeting of the Society was opened by President Lyttle. 
The minutes of the previous meeting of the Society were ap- 
proved as printed in the June, 1939 issue of Church Htstory. 

Treasurer Robert Hastings Nichols submitted his annual 
report in printed form as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer 
of the American Society of Church History 
for the year December 11, 1938—December 11, 1939 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, December 10, 1938 _.............. ....$ 727.00 
Memibership dues: ........-.............-...., Ae re ae .. 845.84 
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I aces sin, eninsgiin sh davnbanaansoctins 3.09 
or. case bacucasetwrvinGnniientite 7.23 
WATRCOTIAIOOTNS CPOUIES <5. snooc.. 2.0 n ens ccccneceescossness 7.50 
Income from Church History ...... shineintlioss eee 414.30 
Bs ee Oe 176.48 

a fea Saatsaabepieiiendscectosisricins ise tor $2,181.44 

DIsBURSEMENTS 

Expenses of management of Society -................... $ 292.12 
Publication of Church History ...................-----.----- 903.98 
Studtes—See Schedule C ..................22.....cc0cceeceeeeee 166.31 

a isc taiisansma sido $1,362.41 


Cash on hand, December 11, 1939: 
National Bank of Auburn, 
checking account, per 


bank statement .......... $443.58 
less unreturned check, No. 
Rey ST Oe Se 5.26 





$ 438.32 
National Bank of Auburn, interest 





account, per bank book .......... 380.71 
— — 819.03 
$2,181.44 
B. GENERAL FUNDS AND MAGAZINE 
RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues 

1936 — 3 members ....$ 9.00 

1937 —- 6members .... 18.00 

1938 — 13 members .... 39.00 

1939 — 257 members ..... 767.99 


1940 — 4members .... 11.85 
————$ 845.84 


Ne NN icles ciicccsmpcceniioninpinnnisies 3.09 
SN cen ctatnsonenetncnvainane 7.23 
Credit—Office expense ..........2.....-2.-----+- 5.00 
Rebate on safe-deposit box ..................-. 2.50 


——$ 863.66 
Subscriptions to Church History (130) $ 383.47 
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| a er eee 10.83 
POPU ssn ic sevens ene netseccace es 20.00 
— 414.30 
a $1,277.96 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges ................ $ 56.89 
Telephone tolls and telegrams .............. 6.44 
PN alia a otic sree saendsnsnetinenves 56.05 
Stationery and supplies .......................... 7.71 
Stenographic and clerical services ........ 98.50 
Conference of Historical Societies ........ 1.00 
Dinner expenses, spring meeting .......... 3.50 
Travelling expenses of Treasurer .......... 36.75 
TE © I, oi ois ccassicscnnsscccesicniannne 12.50 
| ne 3.30 
Check returned ......... capeatncaiseniaes site cen 9.00 
DECENT nancies cos cssicsnannteesiconcnscssccsees 48 
$ 292.12 
Publication of Church History 
Printing and distribution —.................... $ 721.25 
ON NN a eh dd cca eran cnvennnanen 10.50 
Postage and express charges ................ 45.25 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ~............... 14.18 
Stationery and supplies —........................ 10.60 
Stenographic services 
Managing editor ............... $ 20.50 
i... a nine fa.50 
96.05 
ROI ost bicatinciesicroveieriennn 5 
Subscription. canceled ............................ 2.90 
nae $ 903.98 
Total of Disbursements .................. $1,196.10 


C. Stupies IN CuHurcH History 


RECEIPTS 


Salesof Volume I (including postage) $ 5.40 
Sales of Volume II (including postage ) 2.17 
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Sales of Volume III (including postage) 144.96 


Sales of Monograph I (inc. postage) 6.08 
Sales of Monograph II (inc. postage) 15.04 
Sales of Rockwell pamphlet (inc. post. ) fo 
lineal 

% 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume I 
re Sipdibicenipcnssuse $ au 
Stenographic services .................-... 80 
ee a. 74 
Settlement with author .............. va 6.52 


Volume II 
Stenographic services ...................--- $ 35 
Heaitoria!l Services .c..-.<<:---.<..-.-..-...--. 26 
Settlement with author .................. 2.40 


Volume ITI 
eT eee $ 2.32 
Stenographic services -..... 6.15 
Editorial services ............ 10.75 
Asivertising -....2.2.........:. 4.32 
Office expense .............- ” 5.00 
Settlement with author .... 96.82 


Monograph I 


So $ RF 
Stenographic services .... 1.20 
Editorial services ...........- 70 
Settlement with author .... 6.36 


Monograph II 


MI cst lee ies sania $ 7/4 
Stenographic services .... 1.60 
Editorial services ............ 1.62 
Settlement with author .... 14.51 


Rockwell pamphlet 


LE RT $ Ag 
Stenographic services ...... 20 





176.48 


— 
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8.38 


18.47 
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Editorial services ............ 24 
Settlement with author .... 2.10 
2.66 
$ 166.31 
Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
A. CASH 
December 10, 1938, Cash in Auburn Savings 
RR ae re ROR Ano Bret $ 15.66 
Interest United States bonds .......................... $ 267.50 
a a ae se ee 25.00 
Interest Auburn Savings Bank .................... Leh o 
- $ 295.25 
December 11, 1939, Total cash of fund ........ $ 310.91 
December 11, 1939, Cash in Auburn Savings 
ee | ee $ 310.91 


B. SECURITIES 
December 11, 1939 


$1,000 Guaranteed First Mortgage Certificate, Series N64, 
No. 207, New York Title and Mortgage Company, in 
liquidation, New York Trust Company, trustee 
$10,000 Registered U. S. Treasury Bond 1438], 1949-53, 242% 
$500 Registered U. S. Treasury Bond 2445E, 1949-53, 244% 
$100 Registered U. S. Treasury Bond 3328J, 1949-53, 212% 
$100 Registered U. S. Treasury Bond 3329], 1949-53, 214% 
These securities at present are in the treasurer’s personal 
box in the safe-deposit department of the 111th Street Branch 
of the National City Bank of New York. After the adoption 
by the Society at the December, 1939 meeting of the necessary 
resolution they will be placed in a box belonging to the Society, 
to which the secretary and the treasurer will have keys, in the 
safe-deposit department of this bank. 
Rosert Hastincs NicuHo ts, Treasurer. 


The Auditing Committee, consisting of Conrad H. Moehl- 
man, and F. W. Buckler, reported that the treasurer’s books 
were found in order. Thereupon the treasurer’s report was 
received for record, and the Auditing Committee’s report was 
adopted. 
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It was voted that the treasurer and the secretary be author- 
ized to reinstate former members of the Society whenever such 
members resume payment of dues. 

It was voted that the spring meeting of the Society be held 
at the Western Reserve University, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

On the recommendation of the Council, it was voted that 
the appropriation for the publication of Church History for 
the coming year be set at $1200. 

It was furthermore voted that all recommendations of the 
Editorial Board (see Minutes of the Council im re) be adopted. 

It was voted that the meeting of the Society in December, 
1940, be held jointly with the American Historical Association 
in New York. The arrangements are to be attended to by the 
Program Committee. 

The Nominating Committee presented the list of officers 
for 1940. The secretary was requested to cast a ballot, where- 
upon they were declared elected. The members of the Council 
and of the Committees for 1940 were likewise elected as nomi- 
nated by the Committee (see Minutes of the Council 1 re). 

After the new president of the Society, Roland H. Bainton, 
took the chair, it was voted that the Society express its sense 
of gratitude to the Editorial Board consisting of Matthew 
Spinka and Robert Hastings Nichols, for the work that they 
have performed without remuneration on behalf of the Society, 
and likewise to the jury of the Prize fund. 

Thereupon, the business meeting of the Society was ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the president. 


Resuming the literary program, Guy S. Klett, of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., read a 
paper dealing with The Presbyterian Church on the American 
Colonial Frontier. This was immediately followed by a paper 
presented by John C. Wenger, of Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana, on Pilgram Marpeck, Tyrolese Engineer and Ana- 
baptist Elder. The two papers were then discussed for a short 
time, although the crowded schedule did not allow sufficient 
time for this purpose. 


The meeting was thereupon adjourned. 
Attest: MATHEW SPINKA, 
Secretary. 








MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 28, 1939 


The Council met at the call of President Charles Lyttle, 
in the Jefferson Room of the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
D. C., at 5:30 P. M., and in Wesley Hall at 8:30 P. M. 


The following members were present: Charles Lyttle, 
Robert Hastings Nichols, William W. Sweet, Conrad H. 
Moehlman, Roland H. Bainton, F. W. Buckler, Wilhelm Pauck, 
Reuben E. E. Harkness, Frederick W. Loetscher, Robert 
Fortenbaugh, and Matthew Spinka. 


The Minutes of the meeting of the Council held on April 
28, 1939 were approved as published in the June, 1939 issue 
of Church History. 


The secretary reported that the following members had 
resigned since the last meeting of the Society: 
William E. L. Smith 
William L. Brower. 


It was voted to accept these resignations with regret. The 
following members were reported as having died during the 
same period: 

Herman C. Weber 


Ernest Cushing Richardson. 


The treasurer reported the following members in arrears 
for dues for the past three years: Pierce Butler, Royden J. 
Mott, C. Arild Olsen, D. W. Riddle, Leonard L. Thomas, and 
Villiam M. Whitelaw. 


In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, it was 
voted that their names be dropped from the membership roll. 

The secretary reported the following list of the new 
candidates for membership. They had been duly nominated 
and seconded by properly qualified members of the Society. 
Thereupon they were elected, subject to the fulfilment of the 
constitutional requirements concerning membership. 
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Amerman, Lockhart, Rev. 
Sewickley, Pa. 

Baron, Hans, Prof. 
Queens College 

Flushing, N. Y. 


Bair, Lawrence E., Prof. 


The Theological Seminary of the 


Evangelical-Reformed Church 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Bella, Julius I., Rev. 
538 Grand Street 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Beto, George J., Prof. 
Concordia College 
Austin, Tex. 


Bost, George H. Rev. 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


2330 N. Halsted St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Bratt, John H., Rev. 
133 E. 18th St. 
Holland, Mich. 


Brink, Frederick W., Rev. 
25 Bowen Ave. 


Woodstown, N. J. 


Britton, Erwin, Rev. 
Avon Lake, Ohio 


Brush, John W., Prof. 
396 Livingston St. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Carlson, Martin E., Rev. 
381 S. Howard St. 
Gary, Ind. 


Charanis, Peter, Prof. 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Clark, William D. 
5840 Stony Island Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Comin, John, Dr. 
Michigan Historical Collections 
Rackham Building 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dauerty, J. Shackelford, Rev. 
The Manse 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Davis, James M., Rev. 
270 S. Chestnut St. 
Ravenna, Ohio 


Drake, Thomas E., Prof. 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pa. 


Eckhardt, C. C., Prof. 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


Flotow, Ernst A., Prof. 
Concordia Teachers College 
7400 Augusta St. 

River Forest, Ill. 


Gamer, Carl W., Prof. 
711 W. Main St. 
Urbana, III. 


Guice, John A., Rev. 

3307 Windsor Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Harbison, FE. Harris, Prof. 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 

Hearn, Walter A., Rev. 
Cecil and Bradford Sts. 
Dover, Del. 

Heimbeck, A. Willard, Mr. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
2330 N. Halsted St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Heuver, G. Austin, Rev. 
408 Kitchell Ave., 

Pana, Ill. 

Hirsch, Elizabeth F., Dr. 


Bard College 
Annandale-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Hoefer, Elmer H., Rev. 
26 Navarre Road 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Irwin, William A., Prof. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jagnow, Albert A. Prof. 
465 Wartburg Place 
Dubuque, lowa 


Johnson, F. Ernest, Dr. 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Kershner, Bruce L., Prof. 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


King, George B., Dr. 

1050 Grosvenor Ave. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Kristeller, Paul Oskar, Dr. 
Casa Italiana 

Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 

Kuhne, Walter H., Rev. 
202 Colton Avenue 
Newark, N. Y. 

Kuhns, Frederick I., Rev. 
5815 Drexel Ave. 

Chicago, Il. 

Lee, John D., Jr., Dean 
Candler School of Theology 
Emory University, Ga. 
Leiper, Henry Smith, Dr. 
297 Fourth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 


Loetscher, Lefferts A., Rev. 


Loretta Ave. and Lansing St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lowry, Charles W., Prof. 
Virginia Theological School 
Alexandria, Va. 


Lyons, William N., Mr. 
5802 Maryland Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


McCammon, Sidney Case, Rev. 
Mariemont 
Cincinnati, O. 


Mackie, Alexander, Dr. 
1805 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Martin, Hubert K., Prof. 
Atlantic Union College 
South Lancaster, Mass. 


Marts, Arnaud C., Pres. 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Michaelides, George P., Prof. 
144 Hancock Street 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Mott, John R., Dr. 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Odell, Morgan, Dr. 
Lafayette College 
Easton, Pa. 


Odlozilik, O., Prof. 

Washington and Jefferson 
College, 

Washington, Pa. 


Peck, George T., Rev. 
1326 E. 57th St. 
Chicago, II. 


Perkins, Haven P. 

5481 Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 

Piper, Otto A., Prof. 
58 Mercer St. 
Princeton, N. J. 

Ross, W. Gordon, Prof. 
Berea College 

Berea, Ky. 

Sandlin, James L., Rev. 
First Christian Church 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Satre, W. Carl, Rev. 
Box 503 

Lena, Ill. 
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Schmale, Theodore R., Rev. 
432 So. Fourth Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Schroeder, Paul M., Rev. 
175 Highland Parkway 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Shaffer, Frank L., Rev. 
The Church of Our Saviour 
Akron, Ohio 


Shires, Henry M., Prof. 

Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific 

2451 Ridge Road 

Berkeley, Cal. 


Sonne, Niels H., Prof. 
21 Kings Road 
Madison, N. J. 


Steininger, R. F., Rev. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
631 McKee Avenue 
Monessen, Pa. 


Stratemeier, K. J., Rev. 
Grundy Center, Iowa 


Tappert, Theodore G., Dr. 
7333 Germantown Ave. 


Teener, James W., Prof. 
Park College 
Parkville, Mo. 


Thompson, Donald A., Mr. 
1309 L Street, N. W., : 
Washington D. C. 


Titus, Eric L., Mr. 
5529 Kenwood Ave. 
Chicago, II]. 


Toth, Wm., Rev. 
Hungarian Reformed Church 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Weis, Frederick L., Rev. 
First Church of Christ 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Werneke, H., Prof. 
Eden Thelogical Seminary 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Zachariades, George E., Mr. 
5555 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago, III. 


Zorbaugh, Chas. L., Rev. 
1877 Windermere St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. East Cleveland, O. 

The secretary announced that the membership of the so- 
ciety stands at present as follows: 300 members, 108 subscribers 
(not counting those new candidates who have paid their dues in 
advance), or a total of 408, against last year’s 398. To this 
number should be added the seventy candidates voted upon at 
this meeting; but, from the total the ten above reported losses, 
due to resignation, death, or dropping from the membership 
rolls, must be subtracted. Thus the net gain during the year 
amounted to seventy new members, provided all the candidates 
voted upon fulfill the requirements qualifying them for mem- 
bership by paying the dues. 

On the suggestion of the secretary, the Council voted to 
recommend to the Society that the treasurer and secretary be 
authorized to reinstate such former members as resumed pay- 
ment of dues. 
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The secretary furthermore reported that in accordance 
with the instructions given to the Executive Committee to in- 
vestigate the possibility of organizing a Pacific Coast branch of 
tiie Society, the president and secretary had a conference with 
President Sandford Fleming, of Berkeley, California, which 
resulted in the decision that Dr. Fleming call.early in 1940 a 
meeting of teachers of church history and other interested 
persons, at which the project would be discussed and acted upon. 


The treasurer submitted his report in printed form (see 
Minutes of the Society). The Auditing Committee, consist- 
ing of C. H. Moehlman and R. E. E. Harkness reported that 
it had found the report correct and recommended that it be 
placed on file with expressions of thanks. The committee’s re- 
port was approved and its recommendation adopted. 


On the motion of the treasurer it was resolved that: 

1. That the president, vice-president, treasurer or secretary 
of this society be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to enter into a lease with The National City Safe Deposit 
Company of a safe in said Safe Deposit Company’s vaults 
at 111th Street and Broadway, the lease to be in such form 
as said officer may approve by signing the same. 


bo 


That the secretary and the treasurer individually shall from 

time to time have access to said safe. 

3. That the National City Safe Deposit Company may rely 
upon the authority conferred by this resolution until the 
receipt by it of a certified copy of the Board of Directors ot 
this Corporation revoking or modifying the same. 

4+. That The National City Safe Deposit Company be furnished 

with a certified copy of the foregoing resolution. 


In accordance with the report of the Nominating Com- 
mitiee, the Council voted to recommend to the Society the 
clection of the following as officers of the Society and members 
of committees : 

President—Roland H. Bainton 
Vice President—F. W. Buckler 





Secretary—Matthew Spinka 
Treasurer—kobert Hastings Nichols 
Robert Fortenbaugh. 





Assistant Secretary 
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Other members of the Council: Conrad Henry Moehlman, 
Frederick William Loetscher, John Thomas McNeill, Wilhelm 
Pauck, Herbert Wallace Schneider, Reuben E. E. Harkness, 
Charles Lyttle, E. R. Hardy, Jr., Percy V. Norwood, and 
Harold S. Bender. 


Committees tor 1940 


Comnuttee on Program and Local Arrangements for the 
Annual Meeting: Charles Lyttle, Chairman; C. C. Richardson, 
Herbert W. Schneider, the secretary, and the treasurer. 

Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka, Managing Editor; 
Robert Hastings Nichols; Roland H. Bainton, ex officio. 

Membership Committee: John T. MeNeill, Chairman; 
Conrad H. Moehlman, Sandford Fleming, Charles T. Thrift, Jr., 
the secretary, the assistant secretary, and the treasurer. 

Committee on Program and Local Arrangements for 
the Spring Meeting: F. W. Buckler, chairman; Wilhelm Pauck, 
and Robert Fortenbaugh. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: Shirley 
Jackson Case, chairman; Robert Hastings Nichols, Frederick 
W. Loetscher. 

On the invitation of Professor F. W. Buckler, the Council 
voted to recommend to the Society that the spring meeting be 
held at the Western Reserve University. 

It was voted that suggestions for further cooperation 
with the American Historical Association with regard to the 
inclusion of our program in the official program of the A. H. A,, 
and plans for more effective advertising of our meetings, be 
referred to the Program Committee. 

It was also voted that a committee be appointed to interview 
the librarian of the Library of Congress in regard to a more 
effective display of our publications. 

The Editorial Board presented its report as follows: ‘*The 
Editorial Board of Church History presents herewith its eighth 
annual report. The most important change which we wish to 
bring to the attention of the Council is the 33% increase in 
printing costs. The Berne \Vitness Company has increased the 
cost of the printing of the quarterly from $1.47 a page to $2.00 
a page, and of bound books, such as have been hitherto published 
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in the Studies in Church History, from $2.00 a page to $2.68. 
The changed rate is to become effective beginning with the year 
1940. But we are happy to report than in order to meet this 
higher rate, a vigorous membership campaign has been con- 
ducted which has resulted in securing new candidates for 
niembership. The additional income anticipated from this new 
source 1s expected to provide funds equal to the increased 
expenditure. 

We are glad to report that the appropriation set aside last 
year for the publication of the quarterly has proved amply 
sufficient: the appropriation was fixed at $1000, while the total 
disbursements amounted to $903.98, considerably less than last 
year. But in view of the increased costs of printing, we recom- 
inend that the new appropriation be set at $1200. 

Furthermore, we wish to report that in accordance with 
the arrangements adopted last year, the Memorial Prize Con- 
test was held, in which ten authors participated. The jury 
awarded the prize, by a majority vote, to Professor Raymond 
P. Stearns, of the University of Illinois, for his study entitled 
Congregationalism in the Dutch Netherlands. 

Owing to the considerable increase in the cost of publica- 
tion, the question arises whether the arrangement whereby the 
Society is to contribute a sum not to exceed $300 toward the 
publication of the winning essay, while the author is expected 
to provide the remainder necessary for the purpose, should 
not be reconsidered. 

In the case that a new arrangement is adopted, should it 
be retroactive as far as Dr. Stearn’s work is concerned? 

The Editorial Board further requests the authority to sign 
a new contract with the Berne Witness Company, on the basis 
of the new rates, to be effective January 1, 1940. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Matthew Spinka 
Robert Hastings Nichols 
Charles Lyttle.” 


It was voted that the report of the Editorial Board be 
received as a whole. 

The Council voted that the appropriation for the publi- 
cation of Church History for the coming year be set at $1200. 
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It was voted that the action regarding the Memorial Prize 


award taken at the meeting of the Council on December 29, 
1938 (Church History, March, 1939, pages 85-86), be recon- 
sidered. 


In place of the arrangements adopted at the 1938 meet- 


ing, the following new arrangements were adopted: 


1. 


That the prize be awarded biennially. 

That the amount awarded be at least the income for the 
Frank S. Brewer Fund of $10,000, accrued for a two-year 
period. 

That a publication reserve fund, consisting of the income 
of the remainder of the endowment fund, plus the proceeds 
of the sale of the books, be established. 

That a jury shall be appointed by the Council in the De- 
cember meeting preceding the granting of the award. The 
manuscript submitted for the contest must be in the 
hands of the chairman of the jury by July 1 of the year 
in which the award is to be made. This committee shall 
decide whether a given manuscript shall be published as a 
Study, or a Monograph. In its decision, other things be- 
ing equal, preference shall be given to a manuscript dealing 
with Congregational history, in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the Brewer bequest of $10,000. 

If the cost of publishing the book does not exceed the So- 
ciety’s biennial income from the Brewer Fund, the Society 
shall pay this cost and receive the proceeds from the sales. 
All moneys thus received by the Society shall be added to 
the publication reserve fund. Any excess of the income 
over the cost shall be carried over for the benefit of later 
publications. 

If the cost of the book exceeds the amount of the income of 
the Brewer Fund at the time of any award, the Society shall 
pay what its resources allow, and the author shall provide 
the remainder. In this case the net proceeds from the 
sales shall be divided proportionately to the amount invested 
by each party. 

It was furthermore voted that the Council shall be em- 


powered to make such changes in the conditions of the Brewer 
Prize Contest as may seem necessary. 
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It was voted that the December 1940 meeting be held 
jointly with the American Historical Association in New York 
City. 

The President appointed a committee to consider the pro- 
ject suggested by George W. Richards that a volume dealing 
with American theology be prepared co-operatively and publish- 
ed by the Society. The committee consists of W. W. Sweet, 


Matthew Spinka, Frederick W. Loetscher, and Robert Hastings 
Nichols. 


Adjourned to meet at the call of the president. 


Attest: MATTHEW SPINKA, 
Secretary. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF CHURCH HISTORY: STUDIES IN SOME 
HISTORIANS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By FREDERICK JOHN Foaxkes Jackson. Cambridge (England): W. 
Heffer and Sons, 1939. vii, 184 pages. 7s. 6d. 


The contents of this book accord better with the sub-title than with 
the title; but while both title and sub-title lead us to expect a work on 
historiography, much of the limited space is actually given to the dis- 
cussion of historical phenomena without reference to historical writing. 
In the opening chapter on “the origin and development of ecclesiastical 
history,” Dr. Jackson contrasts the cautious and diplomatic Paul of Luke’s 
narrative with the impulsive Paul of the letters. The chapters on “the 
development of the canon of Scripture,” on “the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus,”’ and on “Philo and Alexandrian Judaism,” have little to 
do with the history of church history. The work of Eusebius is treated 
with reference to the limits of his knowledge of the history of the church- 
es of Rome, Alexandria, North Africa, and Asia Minor. There is a 
discriminating comparison of Socrates and Sozomen, and a short notice 
of Theodoret. Dr. Jackson sees a pardonable inconsistency in Augustine’s 
assertion in the City of God both of opposition and of co-operation between 
church and state. He furnishes a readable chapter on Gregory of Tours, 
spiced with lurid quotations from that author. Similarly lively sketches 
of Adamnan’s Columba, of Bede, and of Anna Comnena follow. This 
reviewer is especially grateful for the chapter on Gilbert Burnet. ‘The 
shorter treatment of Gibbon presents some acute observations. The final 
chapter briefly reviews the six works (by five authors) on church history 
formerly required of candidates for the Lightfoot scholarships. These 
are representative works by De Broglie, Bryce, Guizot, Milman, and 
Ranke. The book is marred by numerous disordered sentences and mis- 


spellings. 
The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


Edited by Jonn Tuomas McNeILLt, MatrHew Spinka, Harorp R. 
Wittoucupy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. x, 417 


pages. 


Twenty-one “former colleagues and students” of Dean Emeritus 
Shirley Jackson Case have joined in presenting to him this collection of 
essays, “as a tribute to his scholarship and leadership.” The unity of the 
volume is indicated in its title. In elaborating this aspect of the history of 
Christianity the authors have followed Dean Case in an approach and 
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method by the use of which he has signally illuminated the field. So nu- 
merous are the parts of the book and so varied its subjects that probably 
a review briefly descriptive will be most useful to students. 


Ernest W. Parsons of Colgate-Rochester writes on “The Significance 
of John the Baptist for the Origins of passing ” This he sees in the 
influence exerted upon Jesus in His early ministry, in ‘‘a dominant element 
both of the message of Jesus and of his early rs Cont i.e. the nearness 
of the kingdom of God and the call to repentance, “in the closer definition 
of the messianic descent and function of Jesus, and in the acceptance of 
baptism in water as a symbol of certain phases of religious experience.” 
Treating “Religious Healing in First Century Palestine,” S. Vernon Mc- 
Casland of the University of Virginia concludes that Palestine “appears 
to have surpassed other Mediterranean lands in the activity of individual 
religious healers, particularly in the exorcism of demons.’ Clyo Jackson 
of St. Stephens’ College, Edmonton, interprets “The Hellenization of 
Jewish Messiamism in Early Christianity,” as this appears in Paul’s teach- 
ing. Dean Ernest Cadman Colwell of the University of Chicago discusses 
a subject needing discussion, “Popular Reactions against Christianity in 
the Roman Empire.” “By claiming to be a new race they aroused the 
hatred of the masses; by living as members of this third race they won 
over the masses.”” Gordon J. Laing and Harold R. Willoughby, both of 
Chicago, write on “Roman Religious Survivals in Christianity” and 
“Current Contributions from Archaeology to Early Christian History.” 
The first of these sees influences on Christianity in belief and doctrine and 
in externals ; the second describes recent results in Palestine, Syria, Mace- 
donia, Greece, Italy, James T. Carlyon of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity thus concludes “The Impact of Gnosticism on Early Christianity : 
“It was... one of the major factors in the change which made the church 
more than a messianic sect among the Jews and equipped it to become a 
church of the nations.” George T. Oborn of Taylor University carries 
further the study of “Economic Factors in the Persecutions of the Chris- 
tians to A.D. 260,” on which he has already published. “The provocation 
of the first general imperial persecutions of Christianity was economic.” 
Marvin M. Deems finds “The Sources of Christian Ascetism” both in 
the heart of the religion and in a favorable environment. Massey H. 
Shepherd of the University of Chicago makes definite “The Effect of the 
Barbarian Invasions on the Liturgy.” 


Passing from the part of church history which Dean Case has made 
peculiarly his own, study in the medieval period is represented by four 
Chicago scholars. John T. McNeill contributes a very valuable essay on 
“The Feudalization of the Church.” Richard McKeon and A. Eustace 
Haydon throw fresh light on “Aristoteleanism in Western Christianity” 
and “The Influence of Medieval Judaism on Christianity.” Matthew 
Spinka brings his unique command of sources to bear on “The Influence 
of the Crusades upon Eastern Christianity.” 


The closing sentence of “Renaissance Culture and Christianity” by 
Winfred FE. Garrison of Chicago is “The most significant influence of 
the Renaissance culture upon religion is not that which was manifest in 

. the Renaissance but that which has colored and moulded religious 
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thought and practice from the eighteenth century to the twentieth.” A 
specially timely essay is that on “Nationalism and European Christianity” 
by Wilhelm Pauck of Chicago Theological Seminary. An influence whose 
power has not been appreciated is opened up in “The Religion of Early 
Freemasonry” by Charles Lyttle of Meadville Theological School. Two 
essays carry the interest of the book into the field of the younger churches, 
one on “Christianity and the Culture of India” by Marvin Henry Harper 
of Jubbulpore and the other on “Christianity in the Modern Japanese 
Environment” by D. C. Holtom of Tokyo. “Religious Bearings of the 
Modern Scientific Movement” are discussed by Edwin S. Aubrey of 
Chicago. The final essay by William Warren Sweet on “The Frontier in 
American Christianity” closes with the forecast that “the future of 
Protestant Christianity ... [lies] . . . with the vigorous new churches . . . 
born of the American frontier.” Footnotes with manv references enhance 
the value of all the essays and invite to further study. — 

These contributors and their subjects in themselves constitute an 
impressive witness to the power and quality of Dean Case’s influence over 
his students and associates. Another record of memorable lasting achieve- 
ment is the chronological bibliography by Allen Cabaniss of Dean Case's 
books, articles and reviews up to date. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, Robert Hastings Nichols. 
New York City. 


MONASTIC STUDIES 
By Watkin WILttAms. Manchester University Press, 1938. 


The monks of the early Middle Ages probably have no more appre- 
ciative and no better qualified living investigator than Dr. Williams, who 
is perhaps best known for his work on St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Of the 
eighteen studies here collected all but two are reprints of articles. Six 
of these appeared in the Downside Review, five in the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, three in the Dublin Review, one in Pax and one in Specu- 
lum. They were published in the years 1928 to 1936. Each study is 
independent of the others, and the arrangement, while not quite haphazard, 
is neither strictly logical nor strictly chronological. 

Chapter I contains short accounts of three Merovingian houses. 
These, and especially that of Béze (northeast of Dijon) illustrate the 
perils to which early monasteries were subject in times of violence. A 
chapter on Cluny follows, which is also divided into three short studies ; 
one of these is a hitherto unpublished essay on St. Odo. The remaining 
chapters are units of research. Under the heading ““A Great Economist” 
Dr. Williams tells of the economic measures employed by Peter the 
Venerable with reference to the evidence afforded by his Statuta. Nearly 
a hundred pages further on we come upon a more comprehensive study 
of Peter the Venerable. Here our author reviews Peter’s life, aims and 
activities as shown in Rodulf’s Vita and in the Chronicon cluniacense. 
The longest of these papers is devoted to another Cluniac, William of 
Dijon (d. 1031), whose life was one of notable achievement. William 
was the reformer of St. Bénigne de Dijon, Beéze and Fécamp, the virtual 
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founder of Fructuaria in Piedmont and the authoritative adviser of 
numerous other houses. During his thirty years at Fécamp, he planned 
and established a monastic school, for lay folk as well as religious, built 
a noble basilica and numerous other edifices, helped to found a confrérie 
of jongleurs, and asserted monastic privileges against bishops. Well 
aware of the links that connect Benedict of Aniane’s reform with that 
of Cluny, our author devotes a helpful chapter to the life and rules of 
that somewhat neglected reformer. 

A number of studies are devoted to the Cistercian movement. Some 
of these are analyses of important Cistercian documents: the /nstituta 
Generalis Capituli, the E.vordium Magnum, and the Charta Caritatts. 
Of the last named Williams holds that it sets forth a procedure in 
government which though not monarchical cannot properly be described 
as democratic. He thinks it unlikely that St. Bernard had much to do 
with the actual composition of the Charter. It “bears the impress of 
but one hand, and that the hand of a master”: the master is, of course, 
Stephen Harding. The study of Robert of Molesme serves also to em- 
phasize the force and originality of Stephen: Williams finds no evidence 
that Robert was seeking to institute a general reform. Particularly illum- 
inating is Dr. Williams’ interpretation of “a Dialogue between a Cluniac 
and a Cistercian,” the author of which, he feels sure, was a German 
Cistercian of the twelfth century. 

The closing chapter on “the Ethical Aspects of the Mysticism of 
St. Bernard” was written in 1928, and has been superseded by the 
author’s later books. Students of monastic history will be grateful to 
have these important studies made readily accessible. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LIFE (1224-1348) 


By Victor G. Green, O. M. Cap. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 


Press, 1939, xi, 164 pages. $2.00. 


The researches of a student friar at Oxford constitute the basis of 
this twentieth volume of the Franciscan Studies. The author, like the 
editor, disclaims any attempt at a social study in the strict sense. Both 
desire a clarification of the timeless Franciscan message against the back- 
ground of a specific social setting. The emphases of this book are 
thoroughly in keeping with the propagation of Roman Catholic values. 
As a piece of historical investigation, the work is characterized by a rel- 
atively unbiased presentation of the evidence. 

The study is concerned secondarily with the accepted data of Fran- 
ciscan emergence in England. It emphasizes primarily, and with simple 
organization, the Minors’ identification with the everyday lives of com- 
moners, nobles, kings, monks, and secular clergy. The marked clarity 
which results may tend, at times, to oversimplify grave issues. However, 
the author does not shirk such basic considerations as Franciscan poverty 
with its defections, and mendicant involvement on the varied fronts of 
politics and economics. There is a fund of well documented information 
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on such diverse matters as what the friars preached and with what effect; 
what notables they advised and benefitted from; how they elicited royal 
veneration and braved kingly displeasure; and in what degree they 
merited both the appreciation and the enmity of monks and clerics. 

The author’s candor in appraising Franciscan shortcomings is praise- 
worthy. He submits real evidence for a favorable estimate of their social 
ministry in general. They do appear to have been “all things to all men” 
as they honored letters, internationalized public thought and action, ex- 
emplified at least a fair amount of the peace which they preached, and 
upheld idealism against the assault of sharpest realities. 

The book has serviceable appendixes and indexes. The biography 
is adequate, though the omission of Fr. de Sessevalle’s Histoire Générale 
de | Ordre de Saint Francots 1s surprising. An occasional lapse in style 
does not seriously menace the usefulness of this readable work. 


Duke University. Ray C. Petry. 


THE FLOWERING OF MYSTICISM 


3y Rurus M. Jones. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 263 
pages. $2.50. 


The Friends of God in the Fourteenth Century, the sub-title of this 
book, indicates the presentation and interpretation of certain spiritual 
heroes appearing in the time-stream of man’s experiences of God. 

The book is also the autobiography of the inner life of Rufus M. 
Jones, Quaker historian and religious philosopher. It is a rare achieve- 
ment for the author who in three earlier books made known the processes 
of his own religious development from boyhood days in Maine through 
“the trail of life in the middle years,” when his many writings are 
translated into other languages including Braille. The dedication to 
the memory of Rudolf Otto of Marburg and the author’s earlier acquaint- 
ance with Paul Sabatier are glimpses of friends. 

The distinguished and varied personalities of Meister Eckhart, Jo- 
hannes Tauler, Rulman Merswin, Heinrich Suso, “Certain women whose 
hearts the Lord opened,” and Jan Ruysbroeck were presented in a chapter 
of Dr. Jones’ Studies in Mystical Religion (1909), but here finally each 
comes into his own as a result of fervent research and study. They 
become real to us, living six centuries later. Meister Eckhart’s rubbing 
his eyes in great surprise at finding himself, according to Nazi Germany 
of today, “the creator of a new religion,” is a timely comment which 
restores by its very brevity the “Meister” to his eminent place in the 
history of Christianity. The possibility that Ruysbroeck’s follower, 
Gerard Groote, is the original author of the greater part of The Imitation 
of Christ, is also exciting to students of religious history. 

In the autobiographical Prologue, Dr. Jones tells how his conception 
of the entire significance of this movement of The Friends of God has 
changed during the years of study. Of more importance is the statement 
of how his “fundamental conception of mysticism has profoundly altered” 
in company with these prophetic or active mystics. 
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The Epilogue on “The Nature of Mystical Experience” claims that 
even today true “experiences of God result in unification of personality, 
in a great increase of dynamic quality—a power to stand the universe— 
and in the recovery of health and normality,” and in a “triumphant sense 
of certitude and conviction of Presence which attends these experiences.” 

In closing the book one has the sense of more than good and lyrical 
historical writing. The book is like a spacious flowering garden in which 
to spend long quiet hours of search for Reality and for “power to stand 
the universe.” 


Washington, D. C. Anna G. Seesholtz. 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 
THE SPIRITUAL DIARY OF GERARD GROOTE 


Edited by JosepH Matatse, S. J. New York: America Press, 1937. 
273 pages. 


This book contains much accurate and some inaccurate information. 
It provides for the famous work of Thomas a Kempis and his teachers a 
more fitting title than that which is more popular, namely, [imitation of 
Christ. It also acknowledges correctly the influence of Gerard Groote 
upon the institutions of the Brethren and Sisters of the Common Life. 
Finally, it presents an excellent account of the origins and teachings of 
the Devotio Moderna, or New Devotion. Mr. Malaise’s translation of the 
Imitation of Christ is admirable and his understanding of its message is 
faultless. 

However, both he and Professor Van Ginneken of the Catholic 
University of Nijmegen are mistaken in their belief that the work in 
question was written by Gerard Groote. This eminent reformer did write 
a diary, but he was so ashamed of it that he burned the only copy he ever 
produced. Florens Radewijns, his disciple and successor, was a more 
saintly person than Gerard Groote. His influence upon Thomas a Kempis 
was very great. Consequently, it is safe to assume that he presented 
the humble Thomas with many ideas and expressions which Thomas 
afterward incorporated in the matchless gem of Christian mysticism that 
is usually associated with his name. The book was unquestionably 
written for the first time in the Latin language, contrary to the opinion 
of Van Ginneken and Malaise. 


University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


A COMPEND OF THE 
INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
BY JOHN CALVIN 


Edited by HucH THomson Kerr, Jr. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1939. 228 pages. $2.50. 


This stream-lined edition of Calvin’s Jnstitutes is to be welcomed 
indeed. The sequence of thought is authentically Calvin’s, and it is read- 
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able. It contains many of the reformer’s finest sentences so that there is 
a pleasing sparkle in the book. 

Of course no editor can in a compend include everything that review- 
ers believe is important. For one includes or excludes by selection, and 
selection is by interpretation. Accordingly this reviewer would like to 
have seen more of Book II, particularly of Calvin’s reflections on the 
appreciation of secular culture and its relation to religion. But the limits 
which the editor set for himself are what they are; he compressed the 
Institutes to one-tenth of their 1559 bulk. From the nature of the case 
this compend should not be used as a source of quotations from Calvin; 
it is designed to lead one to the complete work, and as such does a good job. 

In his Foreword Dr. Kerr says: “It is obvious that the church is 
being forced to rethink its position and message in the modern world, and 
it is doing so by recalling and re-affirming the great evangelical doctrines 
of the Reformation.” Now we have no quarrel about going back to 
the Reformation as one step along the way. But the intimation is that 
the church is doing just that. Which church? What part of the church? 
How about Neo-Thomism? Indeed, back of Calvin lies medieval theology. 
Laying the /nstitutes besides the Summa Theologica tends to dwarf the 
former, but also the idea may occur to one that Calvin and Thomas had 
some things in common. In any case the church will have to become 
aware of an historical continuity which does not repeat the wonted Protest- 
ant neglect of the more than thousand years period from Augustine to 
Calvin. 


University of Oregon. Quirinus Breen. 


TUDOR PURITANISM 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF IDEALISM 


By M. M. Knapren. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
xii, 555 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Knappen’s purpose in writing this book is clearly stated 
in his Preface: “More than twenty-five years have now passed since the 
publication of Henry W. Clark’s History of English Nonconformity. 
Continued research in the Puritan field during the interval has made an- 
other tentative synthesis desirable.” Mr. Knappen’s book is this “‘tentative 
synthesis.” 

The book is intended as the first volume of this synthesis and treats 
of Puritans only in the Tudor era. Mr. Knappen adequately defends 
this division not only by consideration of space for treatment of the great 
mass of materials but also by his purpose “to focus attention on a neglected 
side of Puritan history.” Interpreting Puritanism as “‘‘a_ transitional 
movement linking the medieval with the modern,” Mr. Knappen treats 
Tudor Puritanism as a “semi-medieval phase” in order more clearly to set 


forth medieval characteristics and to stress the contrasts “between Puritan- 
ism in its early and later phases.” 

The volume is divided into two “books.” The first treats of “Party 
History and Political Theory,” the second, “Intellectual, Social, and Cul- 
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tural Aspects.”” Mr. Knappen traces English Puritanism back to William 
Tyndale’s clandestine and illegal departure (1524) from London for 
Germany to prepare an English translation of the Bible, an event which 
“foreshadowed years of Puritan insubordination.” Tyndale was a kind 
of theological leftist, whose subsequent break with Thomas More typifies 
the schism between English humanistic reformers and the earliest English 
Puritans. After Henry VIII's break with Rome, the Puritans changed 
from a group opposed to Catholicism and Romish institutions to one 
primarily interested in rooting out popish remnants in the partially re- 
formed English state church. Yet they were strongly influenced by the 
Continental reformers. Lutheran effects were lost in Cranmer’s day, 
but Zwingli, Bucer, and Calvin exerted powerful influence and the Marian 
exiles became familiar with a wide variety of Continental theological and 
ecclesiastical concepts. The extent to which these notions took root in 
English Puritan minds and their effective elimination in the Elizabethan 
church settlement are given fresh and vital explanation by Mr. Knappen. 
Equally fresh and significant is his demonstration that the Puritans looked 
upon Anglicanism as “but a temporary expedient, an incomplete version 
of the Reformed system” (p. 219) and after vain appeals to the queen, 
attempted to effect further reforms by alliance with the common lawyers, 
subtle reforms within the church, Separatism (by one radical wing only), 
and when all attempts proved fruitless, took up the “long death watch” 
on the queen and hoped for better times with her successor. Their hopes 
were high when James came to the English throne, but they were cruelly 
dashed to the ground at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604. For 
Puritans at least, Mr. Knappen makes it appear propitious indeed that 
the constitutional extravagancies of the Stuart kings cast into opposition 
parliamentary forces with whom “bankrupt” Puritan groups could ally. 
And in his treatment in Book I Mr. Knappen, though he protests the 
contrary, leaves the impression that Puritans constituted a more unified 
and organized party than they really were. 


In writing “Intellectual, Social, and Cultural Aspects,” Mr. Knappen 
faced an enormous task of synthesis, literary organization, and interpre- 
tation. Much of what is written in this second book is necessarily the 
distillation of the author’s wide reading, incapable of detailed documen- 
tary evidence. “In strict accuracy,” writes Mr. Knappen (p. 339), 
“there were many Puritan spirits but there was no Puritan spirit.” Ac- 
cordingly, he sets forth “four or five of the most important general 
features of Puritanism, leaving their detailed illustration to the chapters 
to follow.” These “general features” are “the Puritan’s morality, his 
skillful combination of individualistic and collectivist elements, his zeal, 
his otherworldliness, and his clericalism.”’ And the “chapters to follow” 
deal with “The Puritan Doctrine of Authority,” “Puritan Theology,” 
“Puritan Propaganda,” “The Puritan Ideal for Individual Piety,” “Social 
and Economic Outlook,” “Asceticism,’ “Sabbatarianism,” “Domestic 
Life,’ and “Learning and Education.” 


Obviously, within the limits of a review no complete survey can 
be given of Mr. Knappen’s conclusions with reference to these various 
topics. Only a few samples follow. Mr. Knappen constantly shows 
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the Puritan against the background of his times, responsive to his experi- 
ences and contemporary forces. Consequently, Puritan attitudes change. 
The earliest Puritans looked to the Bible alone as the complete source of 
all authority; but in time literal acceptance gave way to allegorical use 
and conflicting interpretations led to a gradual weakening of biblicism. 
Early Puritans exceeded the Word’s admonitions as to charity; but before 
1600 their zeal for charity had abated in common with that of Protestants 
everywhere. Mr. Knappen has some valuable observations on the influence 
of Puritanism on the rise of capitalism. As a religion, Puritanism throve 
best among the middle classes simply because “It was too cold and in- 
tellectually complicated for the lower classes, and a creed which might 
set a lord on a penitent stool before an entire congregation was no religion 
for a gentleman” (p. 353). Moreover, the Puritan intelligentsia found 
their best support among the monied middle classes, and to consolidate 
and hold their supporters the preachers modified their stern views against 
usury, avoided economic subjects. Thus, as Mr. Knappen states, “the 
contributions of Puritanism to the rise of modern capitalism were ex- 
ceedingly indirect” (p. 422). Mr. Knappen does not say so, but it would 
appear that Puritans made an unconscious sell-out to the rising tide of 
mercantilism. 


Mr. Knappen finds the Tudor Puritans intellectually backward. Their 
literature was largely polemical, not theological; and though they had 
great zeal for educational, they never developed a Puritan curriculum. 
Their learning was modified classicism rather than humanistic and they 
took readily to the teachings of Peter Ramus [who, by the way, was not 
strictly speaking a “Bartholomew martyr” (p. 475)]. 


Taken altogether, Tudor Puritanism is a careful, scholarly, and 
unusually well-written book, one in which the present reviewer can find 
little to criticise adversely. Possibly it was limitations of space which 
caused Mr. Knappen to offer no materials about contemporary Anglican 
mores which, by way of comparison or contrast, might have sharpened 
his conclusions about Puritan asceticism, Sabbatarianism, piety, “white- 
hot morality,” and the like. If, for example, Puritan asceticism and Sab- 
batarianism were products of the English medieval background and not 
of Calvinism or the Reformed church, would they not appear in Angli- 
canism as in Puritanism? And then Mr. Knappen leans over backwards 
to warn his readers that his book is in part the product of his belief in 
idealism: “that idealism is a powerful social force, comparable to race, 
nationalism, and class, . . . essential to the health of any social organism.” 
(Preface). He hastens to assure us that he refers “only to ethical idealism, 
not to theories of ontology or epistemology.” All this appears to the 
present reviewer innocuous enough to have been omitted. Indeed, is not 
something akin to it inherent to anyone who, in these materialistic days, 
writes about Puritanism? And, despite the sub-title of the book, this 
“ethical idealism’ crops out very sparingly and only in such critical 
comments as (referring to Puritan use of the Bible as whole and com- 
plete authority): “Thus was fastened on Anglo-Saxon idealism that 
curse of biblicism which still warps and hampers it.” (p. 366). 


With but one more point would the present reviewer question Mr. 
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Knappen’s interpretation. In his Preface, Mr. Knappen states that Tudor 
Puritanism was an international movement which championed a state 
church, whereas seventeenth century Puritanism was “rarely more than 
national in its outlook.” The point is probably controversial, perhaps 
dependent upon subjective interpretation. Unquestionably the earliest 
Puritans, as a radical wing of humanistic reformers, were international 
in outlook. But after Henry VIII had separated from the Church of 
Rome and problems of the English church settlement arose, English 
Puritans appear to have fastened their interest upon further reformation 
of the English church. To be sure, in their intellectual poverty, they 
leaned heavily upon Continental reformers for their arguments; but to 
the eyes of the present reviewer their internationalism was no more 
marked than that of seventeenth century Puritans, as evidenced by the 
latters’ interest in and support of the Protestant cause in the Thirty Years’ 
War, the industrious attempts of John Dury and his associates to unite 
Calvinist and Lutheran, and the curious proposals of Cromwell to the 


Dutch in the 1650's. 


However, these points are insignificant compared with the magnitude 
and scholarly excellence of Mr. Knappen’s book as a whole. Modestly 
set forth as a “tentative thesis,” Tudor Puritanism is likely to be as nearly 
definitive as books ever become. May Mr. Knappen’s sequel on Stuart 
Puritanism flourish like a well-watered garden and reach a not distant 
maturity ! 

The University of Illinois. Raymond P. Stearns. 


APOSTLE OF CHARITY 
LIFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


By THEeoporE MayNnarp. New York: The Dial Press, 1939. 319 pages. 
$3.00. 


This book tells the story of a seventeenth-century peasant who became 
a priest, was captured as a slave by Barbary pirates, escaped after two 
years of slavery and began to enter upon his career of organizing charit- 
able institutions which are still carrying on the work in his spirit. St. 
Vincent de Paul, who was born in 1581 and died in 1660, lived in the 
age of Richelieu and Mazarin when France was emerging from the ruins 
of civil and religious wars. He organized charity agencies along lines 
which are still followed by Catholics of all countries. To read how he 
saved whole districts of France from starvation, how he cared for the 
war victims and refugees as well as the paupers of the cities gives the 
story of his life a note of modernity. In a patched cassock, St. Vincent 
de Paul moved in the highest circles of French society to enlist the services 
of rich and noble men and women for his work of relief of the poor. 
He sat in the cabinet of the queen-regent, where he had received the 
portfolio of charitable assistance and could press into his service the 
political machine. These varied activities make his story eminently timely. 

The life of St. Vincent de Paul as written by Maynard is the first 
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work in English which utilizes the findings of critical researches made 
by Pére Pierre Coste. Many legendary accretions which grew around the 
saint have been eliminated, so that the picture of the Apostle of Charity 
is historically as accurate as the most rigid critic may demand. The author 
is aware that he may not have paid proper attention to every aspect of 
the saint’s varied activities. Yet in another way he limited the scope 
of his work by eliminating the abundant material setting forth the 
exemplification of the virtues of the saintly life. As it is, Maynard 
did not write a life of a saint along customary lines but produced a 
fascinating biography of a great social worker which will appeal to men 
and women of all creeds. The presentation of the matter in well-rounded 
chapters and the external make-up of the book are in every sense modern. 
Mr. Theodore Maynard’s book will prove a great stimulus to all relief 
workers of our times. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap. 


THE SACHEVERELL AFFAIR 


By Aspire TuRNER Scupt. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
vii, 170 pages. $2.25. 


This history of the Sacheverell affair brings to light afresh one of 
the most celebrated and one of the most animated quarrels in English 
history. Behind the issues of occasional conformity and of non-resistance 
lay the question of the toleration of dissenters and that of the ascendancy 
of the Whigs. The crisis which placed Sacheverell in the limelight was 
one in which ripened antagonisms, both ecclesiastical and political, were 
released. Happily most of the violence was verbal; and in the battle of 
words none was more adept than Sacheverell himself. 


Miss Scudi presents the story with cool objectivity and with strict 
condensation. Reviewing the high churchman’s rise to fame and in- 
fluence, she cites some contemporary condemnations of his intemperate 
speech, and remarks that “his style shows no greater violence or offense 
to good taste than was customary” in his time. But “offense to good 
taste”—though Burnet charged him with scurrility—is not the important 
matter. When we turn from Miss Scudi’s pages, for example, to The 
Character of a Low-Church-Man, we realize that the brevity of her treat- 
ment has hardly permitted her to reveal the taunting, inciting quality, 
the emotional power and incendiary zeal of Sacheverell’s eloquence. The 
two published and widely circulated sermons which formed the basis of 
his impeachment in Parliament constituted an arraignment of the Whig 
policies which that party could not overlook. Miss Scudi does not dis- 
pute Burke’s dictum that the trial of Sacheverell was planned “for the 
purpose of stating the true grounds and principles of the Revolution.” 
But it was no accident that Sacheverell and not another was selected as 
the object of attack: he was the most effective force in opposition. Our 
author observes that he might have been silenced by a process in the 
courts of law. In this connection she has failed to note the evidence of 
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a letter of Peter Wentworth to his father, Lord Raby, of December 16, 
1709 (Wentworth Papers, edited by Cartwright [london, 1883], 99f), 
in which Wentworth explains the choice of procedure by impeachment on 
the ground that the law courts would not “condemn a man for inuendoes, ; 
and states that Sacheverell, before publishing his offending sermons, had 
taken the advice of three able lawyers and been assured that their publi- 
cation was legally safe. According to Wentworth, indeed, the Doctor 
and his friends had “made their brags” that such was the case. Miss 
Scudi does indicate that the wiser and older heads among the Whigs fore- 
saw that the impeachment would not help their declining cause. In fact 
it was to hasten their fall. 


Our author narrates the process in sufficient detail with constant 
reference to the official report (The Tryal of Dr. Henry Sacheverell before 
the House of Peers, 1710), and with some notice of the accompanying 
pamphlet literature. Sacheverell’s defense was able, and his counsel, Sir 
Simon Harcourt, proved an adroit advocate. The doctrine of non-resistance 
in the sermons of the accused was assailed as an attack on the Revolution. 
Sacheverell had condemned resistance to “the supreme power.”’ Harcourt 
argued that the supreme power was the legislative power resident in the 
houses of Parliament—which had concurred in the Revolution. This was 
too subtle for Bishop Talbot, who voted against Sacheverell simply because 
of the absurd claim that there was “no resistance at the Revolution.” 


Outside the House the course of the trial increased Sacheverell’s 
popularity, so that when he was convicted by 69 votes to 52 it was found 
prudent to make his sentence extremely light, and the outcome was 
riotously celebrated as a victory for high church principles. The Whigs 
were repudiated in tumultuous demonstrations and in the election of the 
following autumn; and a change of ministry followed. The author’s 
remarks on the relation of this change to the rise of cabinet government 
are too brief to be of value. The appropriate pages of Turberville’s 
The House of Lords in the Eighteenth Century should be read in this 
connection. 


The bibliography offers helpful guidance to the pamphlet sources, 
but some tracts are strangely omitted, for example the long Whig “essay” 
Faults on Both Sides, its supplement; and the reply entitled Most Faults 
on One Side, all of the year 1710. The Tryal of Dr. Henry Sacheverell 
is listed under “Pamphlets, sermons and other writings,” although it is an 
official record published by authority of the House of Lords and certainly 
belongs in the bibliography under the heading “Parliamentary.” One 
wonders why the uproarious skit, 4 Character of Don Sacheverellio, 
should be called a “philosophical satire” (14). 


But Miss Scudi omits no noteworthy phase of the controversy, and 
deserves gratitude for her very useful book. She has made easily ac- 
cessible for the first time the essential facts of an exciting “affair” which 
cannot be overlooked by students of English national history. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 
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RELIGION AND THE STATE IN GEORGIA 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Resa CaroLyN STRICKLAND. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. 211 pages. $2.50. 


This work is not a history of religion in Georgia during the period 
treated, but rather a discussion of the relationship of church and state. 
It, in fact, turns out to be a history of religious toleration in Georgia, for 
in no colony except in Pennsylvania were there as many different denomi- 
nations. 


Various causes lay back of the founding of this colony so late in 
British colonial planting; but the religious was certainly as much in the 
minds of people generally as was the economic or military. As the 
Trustees who managed the colony during the first twenty years of its 
existence were not all members of the Church of England, there was good 
reason to expect that all denominations except Catholics and Jews would 
find a welcome. And it happened that even Jews were allowed to remain 
when once they reached this haven. Naturally enough, the Trustees 
promoted the Anglican church through appointing ministers and paying 
their salaries, either by direct appropriations or through aid granted by 


the S. P. G. 


After the king took control, the Church of England was established 
with taxes levied for its upkeep; but so scattered were the settlements 
outside of Savannah and Augusta, that the law was little applied elsewhere. 
Glebe lands were given not only to the Anglicans, but also to the Salz- 
burger Lutherans, the Puritan Congregationalists, and the Scotch Presby- 
terians. All religious establishments and congregations suffered much 
in the devastations of the Revolution; but the Anglicans, who for the 
most part took the Tory point of view, came out of the struggle with 
less on which to build in freedom. After the Revolution, Georgia did 
not entirely divorce church and state until she wrote her constitution of 
1798, though no religion was preferred in the curious law of 1785 pro- 
viding for a tax in support of religion. 


Miss Strickland has written a thoroughly readable and authoritative 
work, based on a wide use of sources. Her viewpoint is broad; she 
relates her study to the situation in the other colonies and gives it the 
proper English background. It is free from major errors of fact or 
interpretation ; though it seems not quite correct to refer to the Trustee 
period as the “proprietary period.” Lady Huntingdon is misspelled 
Huntington (p. 149) and the law appropriating land for the University 
of Georgia is misinterpreted to mean 20,000 acres in every county instead 
of only two. (p. 177). 


University of Georgia. E. Merton Coulter. 
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SOCIAL FERMENT IN VERMONT, 1791-1850 


By Davin M. Luptum. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
x, 305 pages. $3.50. 


In recent years several studies touching the subject of crusading for 
social reform in the United States during the first half of the nineteenth 
century have been made by American scholars. The peace movement, 
the temperance movement, the prison-reform movement, and the anti- 
slavery movement have received consideration. Also, an elaborate study 
of anticatholic crusading has appeared. All these studies have treated of 
segments of what might be called a general crusade for reform. The 
study now under review reveals a different approach to this subject. Mr. 
Ludium has made a cross-section of American reform movements between 
the years 1791 and 1850. He has put the state of Vermont on a slide 
and has carried his specimen into the laboratory for detailed examina- 
tion. The result of his observations is a volume portraying a pattern 
of reform in Vermont extending over a period of two generations. 

Mr. Ludlum’s method undoubtedly possesses merits. By limiting 
the territorial scope of such a study, one can hope to approximate thor- 
oughness. Also, by studying various aspects of reform in a given area, 
one may hope to discover an underlying unity. That Mr. Ludlum has 
dug deeply into the field he has staked out, no one will deny. After con- 
sidering in one chapter the religious quickening of the early nineteenth 
century. he has passed on to temperance, antimasonry, and antislavery, 
allotting one chapter each to the first and second of these movements and 
two chapters to the third. Various other movements of emancipation and 
of amelioration he has treated in a chapter entitled “Equal and Exact 
Justice to All.” He has completed his study with a chapter dealing with 
the proposals of certain “social architects” who were intent upon creating 
a new social order. His research has been thorough, his documentation 
is adequate, and his Vermont bibliography is helpful. He has, moreover, 
given the impression that the strivings for reform in Vermont were 
motivated by a broad, if varied, conception of emancipation. 

But the method Mr. Ludlum employed has defects as well as merits. 
By making a cross-section of the period, he necessarily left his subject 
bleeding at the borders. To the present reviewer it appears that he has 
not properly joined reform in Vermont to reform in the nation and to 
reform in the Western world. American reform in the early nineteenth 
century was both national and international in scope. It had slight 
respect for state boundaries. One is surprised, therefore, to learn that 
Vermont was apparently not deeply involved in the explosive missionary 
outbursts of the late twenties and early thirties—outbursts that looked 
toward making the American West safe for the American East and that 
envisaged the speedy conversion of the world. A more intensive study 
of the missionary movement might lead Mr. Ludlum to believe that the 
distinction between religious crusading and humanitarian crusading is 
somewhat less real than ‘he has supposed it to be. But the space allotted 
for this review is short; the questions here raised must remain matter for 
another day. 
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In taking leave of the volume under consideration, the reviewer 
wishes to express the belief that the painstaking researches of Mr. Ludlum 
have made his work an indispensable contribution to the accumulating body 
of materials from which eventually a general history of reform in America 
will be written. 
3ucknell University. J. Orin Oliphant. 


RELIGION ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER, 1783-1850: 
VOLUME III, THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 


By Wittram WarrEN Sweet. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 435 pages. $3.00. 


Here is the third volume of source materials of American religious 
history selected and edited by Professor Sweet. No doubt because of 
the experience gained in the publication of the two previous volumes, the 
selection and arrangement of this third volume seems to have been im- 
proved. There is more of a sense of unity to this volume. Each classi- 
fication of documents relates to a distinct phase of Congregational history. 
The materials from the files of the Missionary Society of Connecticut cover 
the earliest period of frontier missions when the Plan of Union held 
full sway. Those concerning Illinois represent a later period and a region 
where the Plan of Union did not work out very well. Those concerning 
Michigan represent a region where Congregationalism had almost the whole 
field from the first. Those concerning Wisconsin illustrate a region where 
the Plan of Union was most important but was applied uniquely and 
turned out to the advantage of Congregationalism. In addition to these 
regional groups there is one concerning Indian missions as a whole, one 
giving samples of local church records from two regions and two periods, 
and one of those manuscript autobiographies that are so revealing of 
times and conditions (Flavel Bascom, an Illinois pioneer). The arrange- 
ment and selection is such that one has little difficulty in reading the 
volume from cover to cover with a sense of continuity. And the docu- 
ments selected are important and representative enough to reveal to the 
student the thousands of others that may be found by looking, guided by 
the ample bibliography at the end of the volume. 

The three introductory chapters from the pen of Professor Sweet 
himself, of course, do not purport to be more than a brief survey of 
Congregational frontier history in order to make the documents more 
intelligible to the reader. Yet it is a fresh introduction employing many 
new sources in itself. Brief as it is, it is a real contribution to Congrega- 
tional history. 

As he has many times indicated, Professor Sweet’s aim in the pub- 
lication of these volumes is not so much to reproduce the particular sources 
edited as it is to reveal to historians of American society that religion 
played a very important part in American history and that a wealth of 
source material exists. Whatever else may be said it is certain that social 
historians can not neglect the work of Professor Sweet. 


Weston, Vermont. Richard D. Leonard. 





